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ELECTRICITY 

puts  the  news  on  the  street 

before  the  fans  leave  the  arena 


AS  THE  fight  ends  and  final  reports  flash  in,  the  last 
i » newspaper  plate  is  made  up  and  locked  on  the 
press  cylinder.  With  the  tiny  click  of  a push  button, 
the  snap  of  contactors,  the  whir  of  motors,  the  roar 
of  press  units,  the  fight  edition  goes  to  press.  Each 
unit  automatically  controlled  and  perfectly  synchro- 
nized with  Selsyn  elements  — each  section  arrives  at 
the  folder  at  the  correct  instant.  Sixty  thousand 
papers  an  hour,  fo-day  the  dead-line  is  postponed 
— the  news  is  red  hot.  The  fight  news  is  on  the 
street  before  the  crowd  leaves  the  arena. 

Since  its  beginning,  the  electrical  industry  has 


worked  hand  in  hand  with  the  newspaper  industry. 
To-day,  the  high-speed,  newspaper  press,  with  max- 
imum outputs  of  50,000  and  60,000  papers  per 
hour,  owes  no  small  portion  of  its  success  to  elec- 
tricity and  the  skill  of  General  Electric  engineers. 

For  the  last  30  years,  college  graduates  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  General  Electric  Testing  Department 
have  played  an  important  part  in  the  development 
of  newspaper  equipment,  fdere  they  gain  expe- 
rience which  enables  them  to  apply  electricity  to 
the  advancement  of  this  and  countless  other  in- 
dustries. 
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SELLS 

Hart  Schaffner  and  Marx  Clothes 


The  John  Lersch  Co. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 


ErERYTHING  IN  DRY  GOODS — LADIES 
AND  CHILDREN’S  WEARING 
APPAREL 

The  right  styles  at  the  right  time 
and  at  the  right  prices 

jMdil  Orders  Given  Special  Attention 


THE  OBERLIN  DRY  CLEANING  CO. 

31  South  Main  Street 

Best  and  Quickest  Service 
All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 
Twelve-hour  Service  if  Necessary' 

Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits 
Given  Special  Attention 

PHONE  181  AUTO  SERVICE 


ROSS 

Always  the  Best 

SHOE  SHOE 

REPAIRING  SHINING 

40  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


When  in  Ci.evel.\nd.  let  us  .show  you  through 

Lyon  &Healy 

Pianos  . . . Radios  . . . Combinations 
Duo-Art  Reproducing  Pianos  . . . Records 
Harps  . . . Sheet  Music  . . . Ukuleles 
Baud  and  Orchestra  Instruments 
Terms  Are  Cmivenirnt 


‘‘You  Will  be  Interested  to  Know’’ 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus  at  Oberlin 

(The  Page  is  being  used  tliis  month  by  Miss  Dorothy  Hall  of  the  College  Publicity 
Bureau  for  an  appreciation  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts. — W.  F.  B.) 


The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  in  Oberlin  College 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  is  apparently  as  old  as  Oberlin  College.  In  the 
catalogue  of  1837-38,  the  first  in  which  the  Oberlin  curriculum  is  set  forth,  Linear 
Drawing  appears  as  a fixed  subject  in  the  Course  for  Young  Ladies.  In  1860-61  the 
Department  was  expanded  to  include  painting  in  oils  and  watercolors — for  which  the 
j'oung  ladies  paid  extra — and  in  18&4  Miss  Anna  Marianne  Wyett  arrived  to  be 
Teacher  of  Drawing  and  Painting.  . 

Art  appreciation  seems  to  have  budded  around  1870,  when  it  was  decided  that 
a course  of  eight  lectures  should  be  given  on  the  arts.  Accordingly  architecture  was 
discussed  by  Professor  Churchill,  sculpture  by  President  h'airchild,  painting  by  Pro- 
fessor Ellis,  poetry  by  Professors  Morgan  and  Smith,  oratory  by  Professor  Mead,  art 
in  the  Middle  Ages  by  Mr.  Leonard,  and  landscape  gardening  by  Professor  Dascomb. 


The  work  of  Mrs.  Johnston,  Professor  of  History,  in  the  field  of  art  apprecia- 
tion is  too  well  known  to  need  discussion;  Professor  Charles  B.  Martin  entered — 
1892 — definitely  into  the  field  of  classical  archeology. 

In  1916  the  Allen  Art  Building  was  erected,  and  the  expansion  of  the  Depart- 
ment began  in  1917  with  the  arrival  of  Clarence  Ward,  now  head.  Today  approx- 
imately 650  students  are  enrolled  in  one  or  more  courses  in  Fine  Arts;  there  are  7 
members  on  the  teaching  staff  and  13  on  the  complete  Museum  staff;  27  courses,  in 
practical  art  and  in  appreciation,  are  this  year  offered.  I'he  art  library  numbers 
around  8,000  volumes,  and  the  Department  has  nearly  50,000  slides  and  around 
10,000  photographs  on  file — facilities  that  few  colleges  and  even  universities  can 
surpass. 

I'he  collection  in  the  Museum,  being  dependent  on  gifts,  has  grown  more  slowly, 
but  a great  increase  in  its  usefulness  has  resulted  from  tlie  introduction,  in  recent 
years,  of  a permanent  Curator. 

'Fhe  Oberlin  Department  of  Fine  Arts  has  been  highly  commended  in  several 
recent  publications  and  investigations.  According  to  Mr.  R.  L.  Duffus  in  “'Fhe 
American  Renaissance”  (1928),  “Oberlin  tries  to  teach  (its  students)  to  carry  good 
citizenship  into  the  aesthetic  field,”  and  again,  “ I lie  average  American  sliows  occa- 
sional signs  of  groping  for  something  better  than  his  average  community  has  yet 
afforded  liim.  If  fine  arts  classes  in  colleges  like  Oberlin  iiroduce  men  and  women 
who  can  assist  judiciously  in  the  search,  have  tliey  not  justified  tliemselvcs?” 

'Fliis  is  a very  kind  thing  to  say  about  any  department.  At  Oberlin  itself,  liow- 
ever,  the  missionary  sjiirit  in  the  fine  arts,  if  piesent,  is  latent.  Art  mat’  not  be  stud- 
ied for  art’s  sake,  but  at  least  it  is  studied  because  it  is  a joy  forever. 
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THE  WISH 
WAS  FATHER 
TO  THAT 
THOUGHT 


No  matter  how  happy  we  will  be  to  see  alumni  re- 
turn to  Oberlin  to  live,  we  ilo  not  want  tliem  to  return 
under  false  pretenses.  If  any  should  be  led  to  select  Ob- 
erlin as  a liome  on  account  of  that 
"splendid  i8-hoIe  golf  course”  men- 
tioned in  our  last  issue,  we  want  to 
say  that  it  is  an  1 8-hole  course  by  go- 
ing around  a 9-hole  course  twice.  It 
really  is  a very  fine  9-hole  course,  as 
Secretary  Jones  and  Professors  Miller  and  Lehmann  will 
testify  after  twenty-five  years’  experience  with  it.  And 
it  wouldn’t  hurt  their  feelings  at  all  if  someone  would 
provide  a way  to  make  it  an  18-hole  course. 

One  reason  why  it  should  become  an  i8-hoIe  course 
is  because  of  its  increased  use.  The  Last  four  years  have 
seen  the  student  membership  of  the  club  tripled  and  the 
total  membership  nearly  doubled.  Golf  is  becoming  very 
popular  with  the  students.  It  is  one  sport  in  which  fac- 


ulty and  students  can  compete  on  fair  equality,  and  sev- 
eral matches  have  been  held.  There  have  also  been  one 
or  two  intercollegiate  student  matches  and  intercol- 
legiate faculty  matches. 


Sometime  we  hope  to  favor  our  readers  with  an  article 
telling  of  the  institutions  which  have  been  founded  or  fos- 
tered by  Oberlin  alumni.  It  will  be  an  interesting  and 
thrilling  tale. 

A PIONEER  The  part  one  of  our  earliest  gradu- 

DAUGHTER  ates  played  in  providing  an  educational 
opportunity  for  girls  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  told  in  Fourscore  Years,  a History  of  Mills  College, 
by  Rosalind  A.  Keep,  just  published.  Mi.ss  Keep  in  a 
fascinating  style  tells  of  this  pioneer  woman’s  college  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Like  the  story  of  most  educational 
institutions  it  is  the  story  of  great  personalities,  and  the 
first  of  these  is  a graduate  of  Oberlin  of  1845.  This 
quotation  gives  one  a glimpse  that  mav  lure  him  into 
reading  the  book: 

As  the  Atlantic  Coast  salutes  Alary  Lyon  for  her 
tireless  zeal  in  creating  educational  opportunities  for  the 
daughters  of  the  eighteen  thirties  in  New  England,  so 
the  Pacific  Coast  pays  homage  to  Alary  Atkins,  who  less 
than  two  decades  later  left  her  cultural  impress  upon 
hundreds  of  daughters  on  our  western  frontier.  AVhen 
life  in  California  was  crude  and  unsettled,  and  when  wo- 
rnen  comprised  only  a small  per  cent  of  the  population, 
this  dignified  daughter  of  Ohio  came  west  alone  by  way 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  cast  her  lot  for’manv 
years  in  the  little  mart  of  Benicia. 

‘‘'Pile  motive  that  lured  Alary  Atkins  to  the  Far  AVest 
\\as  a personal  one.  Born  into  a home  of  culture  and  re- 
finement in  Jefferson,  Ohio,  in  1819,  tlie  year  that  marks 
the  birth  of  Queen  Victoria,  she  received  her  early  edu- 
cation at  home.  Later  she  was  sent  to  public  schools  and 
academies  in  New  York.  After  a haif  dozen  years  she 
entered  Oberlin  College,  the  first  college  to 'open  its 


doors,  even  a crack,  to  women.  She  graduated  with  dis- 
tinction as  a member  of  the  class  of  1845,  two  years  be- 
fore Lucy  Stone,  a year  after  Cyrus  A'lills  had  received 
his  degree  from  Williams  College  and  the  same  year  in 
which  Susan  'Folman  was  awarded  her  diploma  at  Alount 
Holyoke  Seminar)'.  'I'he  following  autumn  she  was  ap- 
pointed principal  of  the  Ladies’  Department  of  Oberlin 
College,  but  after  a year  there  she  resigned  to  accept  the 
principalship  of  the  Girls’  High  School  at  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Here  she  remained  only  a short  time,  as  she  was 
attracted  by  a wider  field  of  influence;  and  in  1848  she 
became  the  principal  of  the  Female  Department  of  the 
Woodward  Fligh  School  in  Cincinnati,  receiving  what 
was  referred  to  in  that  day  as  “an  unusually  high  salary 
for  a woman.”  She  remained  there  until  1853,  when 
personal  sorrow  led  her  indirectly  to  the  western  fron- 
tier. She  was  engaged  to  a young  civil  engineer  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Fever  quickly 
claimed  him,  and  his  betrothed  could  not  rest  until  she 
had  seen  his  grave  and  marked  it  with  a tablet.  Then 
she  extended  her  journey  to  California,  for  she  argued 
that  hard  work  in  a new  country  would  help  her  to  for- 
get her  loss.  Little  did  she  dream  the  part  she  was  to 
play  as  one  of  the  founders  of  Alills  College,  or  that  in 
later  3'ears  one  of  her  students  would  compare  her  to  a 
‘sculptor  chiseling  the  character  of  California  woman- 
hood from  the  primitive  marble,  until  then  untouched.’  ” 


In  the  June  issue  of  this  magazine  we  warned  the 
Oberlin  alumni  to  be  on  their  guard  for  a man  who 
might  pose  as  an  Oberlin  alumnus  or  student,  tell  a 
hard  luck  story,  and  seek  a loan. 

Reports  from  New  York  indicate 
that  such  an  individual  has  been  ap- 
proaching alumni  there.  He  is  said  to 
be  “a  smooth  talking  young  man  with 
black  hair  and  well  dressed,  who  claims  to  be  the  son 
of  a classmate  now  located  in  the  AVest,  He  has  various 


WATCH  OUT 
FOR  AN 
IMPOSTER 


stories  to  account  for  his  presence  in  New  A'ork  and  ulti- 
mately gets  around  to  a cash  appeal.”  Beware  that  you 
are  not  taken  in  by  an  imposter.  If  possible  secure  his 
arrest. 


The  great  development  in  band  music  in  Oberlin 
was  signilicantly  evident  at  the  annual  concert  this  year 
with  three  student  bands  participating. 

'Fhrough  the  efforts  of  Pro- 
DEVELOPMENT  IN  fessor  Karl  Gehrkens  the  wind 
BAND  MUSIC  instrument  department  has  become 

a real  factor  in  Oberlin’s  musical 
life.  And,  with  the  progressive  backing  of  Director 
hrank  H.  Shaw,  the  teaching  and  coaching  of  Professors 
-Arthur  AAAI  Hams  and  George  AAAiln  have  enabled  the 
bands  to  present  a program  little  dreamt  of  ten  years 
ago.  Among  the  composers  heard  were  Offenbach,  'IVhai- 
kovsky,  Saint-Safns,  AAAigner,  1 1 umperdinck,  Grainger 
a wealth  of  material  ably  presented. 


0 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern  . . . 

Good  Companions 


T AM  about  to  give  myself  away  rather  badly,  but  as 
I have  been  doing  so  monthly  in  these  columns  for 
upwards  of  ten  years,  a revelation  more  or  less  will 
probably  not  make  any  appreciable  difference  in  my  read- 
ers’ opinion  of  me.  I have  lately  been  arranging  a shelf 
of  books  in  my  bedroom,  selecting  the  contents  wdth  but 
one  question  in  mind : Is  this  a book  that  will  tide  me 
over,  literally  tide  me  over,  those  dreary,  barren  wastes 
when  sleep  refuses  to  come,  and  daylight  is  far  distant? 
For  such  a purpose  it  must  evidently  be  a book  that  asks 
for  no  effort,  whose  smooth-flowing  pages  will  waft  me 
out,  unwitting,  into  the  sea  of  slumber.  It  must  not 
make  me  think  nor  feel  too  deeply.  It  must,  of  course, 
be  full  of  images;  the  words  “reaction”  and  “relativity,” 
for  example,  must  not  occur  in  it.  And  it  must  be  fa- 
miliar. I must  almost  be  able  to  tell  what  the  next  word 
will  be  before  I turn  the  page.  It  may  be  amusing,  but 
not  too  amusing.  The  works  of  Mr.  Wodehouse  will  not 
do  at  all,  unless  I am  prepared  to  lie  awake  “chortling” 
until  dawn.  As  I have  already  said  that  it  must  be  fa- 
miliar, it  must  obviously  be,  in  its  way,  well  written,  for 
one  likes  to  think  that  one  can  not  read  an  ill-written 
book  a second  time — certainly  not  at  night. 

Poetry  obviously  will  not  do;  the  images  come  too 
thick.  I take  my  poetry,  I am  afraid,  rather  seriously — 
perhaps  too  seriously.  At  any  rate,  I like  to  be  at  my 
best  and  freshest  when  I read  it.  Essays  of  a certain 
kind,  fiction  of  a still  more  certain  kind,  travels,  letters, 
an  occasional  biography,  the  distillation  of  the  essence  of 
a familiar  place,  any  of  these  will  suit  my  needs,  but  not 
poetry,  not  philosophy — not  even  the  pseudo-philosophy 
of  Professor  Durant — nor  history — not  even  the  tabloid 
history  of  Mr.  Wells. 

They  are  a queer  company,  the  occupants  of  my  shelf, 
and  the  omissions  are  more  striking,  I fear,  than  the  ad- 
missions. Mrs.  Woolf  is  not  there,  much  as  I admire 
her,  nor,  for  other  reasons,  Mr.  Aldous  Huxley,  nor 
D.  H.  Lawrence,  nor  even  the  author  of  South  Wind. 
Tristram  Shandy  is  not  there,  though  Yorick  on  his  trav- 
els is.  Tom  Jones  is  not  there,  but  Doii  Quixote  is,  and 
so  is  Doctor  Primrose.  I wish  I could  say  that  Charles 
Lamb  is  there,  but  I can  not.  If  a man  is  known  by 
the  company  he  keeps,  he  is  also  known  by  the  company 
he  does  not  keep,  and  the  knowledge  is  not  always  to  his 
credit. 

But  I hear  some  readers  muttering — perhaps  many 
readers:  “What  of  it?  Who  cares  wliat  you  like  or 

dislike  when  you  ought  to  be  asleep,  and  would  be  if 
you  played  golf?”  My  answer  is  that  tliese  remarks  are 
not  meant  for  literary  autobiography.  I am  not  vainly 
trying  to  compete  with  Howells’  Literary  Passions,  nor 
with  Mr.  Phelps’s  monthly  expression  of  his  likes  and 
dislikes,  'i'hese  hooks — they  are  not  many — which  have 
served  me  well  and  which  will,  I hope,  continue  to  serve 
me  until  I cease  to  need  a soporific,  deserve  a thank- 
offering.  'I'hey  are  true  and  tried  friends.  '1  hey  are, 
in  two  words,  “good  companions.” 


One  of  them  is  the  story  whose  title  I have  borrowed 
for  this  paper.  I read  it  when  it  appeared.  I have  read 
it  since.  I am  reading  it  again.  It  fulfils  most  of  my 
requirements  for  what  the  French  call  a “pillow  book.” 
There  is,  for  one  thing,  enough  of  it,  and  there  are  so 
few  good  things  in  this  world  of  which  there  is  enough. 
The  ocean  is  one,  and  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  is  another. 
The  novels  of  Scott  and  Dickens  are  a third,  but  they, 
for  what  seem  to  me  good  reasons,  are  not  on  my  shelf. 
One  of  the  least  admirable  qualities  of  the  present  gen- 
eration of  young  readers  is  their  impatience  with  a long 
book.  Esmond  and  Vanity  Fair  too  long!  What  an 
absurdity!  Well,  for  me,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Priestley  is 
not  too  long  when  he  invites  me  to  share  the  delectable 
adventures  of  Jess  Oakroyd  and  Miss  Trant,  of  Inigo 
Jollifant  and  Susie  Dean.  He  has  bestowed  upon  me 
six  hundred  and  forty  pages  of  them,  and  I should  be 
only  too  pleased  if  there  were  twice  as  many.  This  hap- 
pens to  be  the  first  book  to  be  placed  upon  my  shelf. 

But  there  are  others  that  are  perhaps  more  thank- 
worthy and  even  more  permanently  companionable. 
After  all,  I have  known  Mr.  Priestley  only  two  years. 
I have  known  James  Boswell  much  longer,  and  his  book 
is  there  too,  for  somewhat  the  same  reasons  as  Mr. 
Priestley’s.  It  is  long,  it  is  rich  in  persons  and  adven- 
tures, it  sparkles,  it  amuses,  it  is  almost  never  dull.  And 
one  great  advantage  of  long  acquaintance  with  your 
companion  of  the  moment  is  that  you  know  when  the 
dull  bits  are  coming  and  can  lay  him  down  or  change 
the  subject.  Strangely  enough,  Rassclas  is  also  on  my 
shelf — I don’t  quite  know  why.  He  is  indefensible  at 
this  time  of  day,  but  there  he  is.  I have  a suspicion  that 
The  Journal  of  a Tour  to  the  Hebrides  may  also  find 
a place  there,  though  I confess  that  the  Doctor’s  “sand- 
bag badinage,”  to  use  a phrase  of  Mr.  Priestley’s,  at  the 
expense  of  his  entertainers  does  not  always  amuse  me. 
I am  a little  of  my  Lord  Pembroke’s  mind  when  he  said 
that  many  of  Doctor  Johnson’s  sayings  “would  not  ap- 
pear so  extraordinary  were  it  not  for  his  bou'-u'oiu  way.” 

Maurice  Hewlett  is  there  in  force — not  the  romances, 
nor  the  poems,  but  those  perfect  distillations  of  the  spirit  of 
Italy  that  no  one,  in  my  opinion,  unless  it  be  !\I.  Paul  Bour- 
get,  has  approached.  The  Road  in  Tuscany,  Earthu'ork 
Out  of  Tuscany,  Little  Novels  of  Italy.  The  only  trouble 
with  them  is  that  they  are  too  perfect.  They  are  likely 
to  arouse  nostalgic  longings  that  can  not  at  the  moment 
be  gratified.  George  Gissing’s  By  the  Ionian  Sea  is  there 
for  the  same  reason — a plain,  matter  of  fact,  almost 
journalistic  hook,  but  somehow  warm  with  the  Italian 
sun  and  sweet  with  Italian  rosemary.  Stoddard's  South 
Sea  Idyls  are  there  too,  though  there  is  in  them,  for  me, 
no  scent  of  the  rosemary  of  remembrance,  d'hey  rather 
bring  odours  from  ganlens  that  I shall  never  visit.  They 
trace  upon  the  horizon  dim  silhouettes  of  islands  where 
1 shall  never  drop  anchor. 

Vanity  Fair  is  on  my  shelf,  and  Pendennis,  of  course. 
Only  the  other  day  I read  in  a book  of  essays  by  one  of 
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the  most  modern  of  French  critics  a sentence  that  abund- 
antly justilies,  if  it  needs  justification,  my  lifelong  devo- 
tion to  “I’en.”  “There  never  was  a romance,”  says  M. 
Jaloux,  “dealing  with  youth,  more  irresistibly  and  suavely 
young  than  Thackeray’s  History  of  Pendetinis."  Heside 
these  two  Jane  Austen  should  stand,  but  Jane  is  ubiqui- 
tous. No  one  shelf,  however  spiritually  elongated,  will 
contain  her.  AYhy  attempt  to  cage  the  circumambient 
air?  Trollope  is  almost  in  the  same  category — almost, 
but  not  quite.  But  there  is  one  shy  little  New  England 
spinster,  a spinster,  however  many  times  married,  who 
has  a prominent  place  on  any  shelf  of  mine.  She  is 
Mary  Wilkins,  and  I am  prepared  against  all  comers  to 
maintain  that  there  never  has  been  a more  exquisitely 
faithful  portrait  of  the  rural  New  England  mind  in 
some  of  its  most  intimate  aspects  than  Miss  Wilkins’ 
vignettes.  I have  known  them  for  more  than  forty 
years,  and  they  have  never  failed  me.  I think  I may 
now  assume  that  they  never  will.  Howells,  in  half  a 
dozen  of  his  books,  belongs  with  her,  but  I have  already, 
in  these  pages,  paid  my  grateful  respects  to  him. 

La  Fontaine’s  Fables  are  there,  also,  in  a delightful 
old  illustrated  edition,  but  I am  not  sure  whether  it  is 
the  text  or  the  wood-cuts  that  have  secured  him  his  place. 
The  truth  is,  I find  my  native  tongue  better  suited  to 


my  midnight  needs  than  any  other,  however  familiar. 
If  it  were  not  so,  the  novels  and  stories  of  VTrga  would 
certainly  elbow  those  of  Howells,  who  so  profoundly  ad- 
mired him. 

And  finally  there  is  a book  that  I am  almost  afraid 
to  mention  for  fear  of  conveying  a false  impression — sev- 
eral false  impressions,  indeed.  But  my  debt  to  it  is  so 
great  and  of  so  long  standing  that  I must  not  fail  to 
name  it.  It  is  the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine.  I am 
painfully  aw^are  of  its  terrific  lonyrueurs,  of  its  rhetoric 
and  its  hair-splitting,  and  much  of  it,  I confess  freely,  I 
shall  never  read  again.  But  the  great  close  of  the  eighth 
Book,  where  Augustine  hears  the  “take  and  read”  of 
the  child,  the  still  greater  passage  in  the  ninth,  which 
records  the  sublime  interview  with  his  mother  at  Ostia, 
and,  above  all,  the  immortal  opening  of  the  first,  these 
are  enough  to  restore  and  tranquillize  the  restless  heart 
of  man.  My  image  of  the  tide  seems  to  fail  me  here, 
and  I will  modify  it.  These  majestic  w^ords  sw-eep  me 
out,  as  on  the  crest  of  a huge  “comber,”  to  a stillness,  a 
serenity,  that  is  deeper  than  any  dream. 


Then  and  Now* 

BY  DR.  DAN  F.  BRADLEY,  ’82 


1 BRING  you  the  voice  of  a graduate  when  Oberlin 
College  was  49  years  old,  to  you  who  will  see  next 
June  the  graduates  of  Oberlin’s  99th  j'ear,  and  my  mes- 
sage is  one  of  sincere  congratulations  to  you  who  enjoy 
the  rare  privileges  of  a great  center  of  learning  and  cul- 
ture, respected  as  in  the  first  rank  of  educational  institu- 
tions. For  we  of  49  years  ago  graduated  from  a college 
which  combined  the  grade  school,  the  high  school  and 
the  college  with  a school  of  religion  and  a school  of  mu- 
sic as  adjuncts.  A boy  or  girl  coming  to  Oberlin  could 
“take”  as  we  put  it  then,  arithmetic,  grammar  or  geog- 
raphy. He  or  she  could  start  on  her  first  piano  lesson. 
If  by  the  end  of  four  years  he  had  graduated  from  the 
senior  preparatory  class,  he  could  choose  either  the  reg- 
ular course,  or  the  ladies’  course.  One  of  my  class- 
mates, the  best  all-around  athlete  on  the  campus  in  a 
generation,  chose  the  ladies’  course  and  graduated  with 
the  girls  at  their  separate  Commencement.  He  organized 
the  first  football  team  in  Oberlin — Ladies’  course! 

Latin,  Greek,  a three  months’  term  of  English  Lit- 
erature, some  mathematics,  evidences  of  Christianity,  the 
human  intellect,  which  as  Henry  King  once  said  de- 
scribed something  that  never  existed,  geology,  botany 
and  elementary  chemistry,  constituted  the  course.  In  the 
Prep  Department — we  had  science  of  government,  which 
consisted  largely  in  committing  to  memory  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  so  it  could  be  repeated  back- 
ward and  forward  including  the  first  15  amendments. 


•A  Chapel  Talk. 


One  teacher  taught  all  the  four-year  classes  in  Latin,  and 
another  the  three-year  classes  in  Greek.  All  the  pro- 
fessors could  teach  anything  in  the  curriculum.  The 
charming  professor  of  mathematics,  who  passed  every- 
body that  sat  in  his  classes,  took  us  through  algebra,  trig- 
inometry,  physics,  astronomy  and  what  was  then  known  as 
conic  sections.  Personally  I never  was  exposed  to  the 
latter,  and  would  not  recognize  them  now.  German 
came  in  for  a term  of  three  months  before  we  finished, 
a great  concession  to  modernity.  Comparing  our  aca- 
demic menu  with  yours,  ours  was  one  of  spinach,  car- 
rots, and  one  sardine,  while  yours  is  a cocktail,  turkey, 
cranberry  sauce  and  plum  pudding.  We  had  a college 
library  consisting  of  theological  works  donated  by  dead 
preachers  about  10,000  volumes  and  an  additional  li- 
brary bought  by  the  Union  Library  Association,  a union 
of  the  five  college  literary  societies,  who  secured  funds  by 
selling  tickets  to  lectures.  About  1000  volumes,  prop- 
erly cen  ored,  including  a little  fiction,  were  purchased 
cverv  vear. 

We  lived  plainly  and  did  much  high  thinking,  es- 
pccirlly  in  our  literary  societies.  Occasionally  it  became 
nece.ssary  to  supplement  our  monastic  fare  at  the  board- 
ing house  by  an  orgy  of  oysters  at  Munson’s.  IMr.  Mun- 
•son’s  establishment  was  located  in  what  was  considered  a 
rather  disreputable  part  of  town  four  doors  down  South 
Main  Street.  .Mr.  Munson  was  a Democrat,  which  was 
regarded  then  as  we  now  regard  bootlegging,  but  Mr. 
Mvmson’s  oyster  stews  for  two  bits  a stew  1 have  never 
known  surpassed.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  Mr.  .Munson 
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would  add  as  a great  favor  a glass  of  sweet  cider.  Of  these 
bacchanalian  revels  our  professor  of  Greek  once  said 
they  had  increased  the  average  cost  of  living  in  Oberlin 
25  cents  a week. 

Forty-eight  years  ago  a Glee  Club  was  organized, 
with  the  grudging  consent  of  the  Conservatory  facultt^ 
Emboldened  by  this  amazing  concession,  some  of  us  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a band — a brass  band.  We  secured 
second-hand  instruments  from  the  fire  department,  and 
proceeded  to  be  trained  by  one  of  our  number.  My  in- 
strument was  a somewhat  battered  tuba.  We  gained 
permission  at  last  to  appear  at  the  monthly  rhetoricals — 
assembly  you  would  call  it  now — but  the  piece  wfe  were 
to  play  must  be  soft  and  low.  We  selected  one  of  Men- 
delssohn’s sweetest  and  tenderest  “songs  without  words” 
and  stood  out  in  the  bleak  weather  of  January  waiting 
to  be  called  at  the  proper  place  in  the  program.  When 
the  -u-ord  came  to  go  in  our  mouth-pieces  were  frozen 
and  the  song  itself  frozen  in  the  Chapel  air.  We  were 
never  asked  to  reappear.  I never  see  a tuba  now  with- 
out profound  emotion. 

Because  Oberlin  was  a pioneer  in  coeducation  it  was 
necessart'  to  be  very  strict  in  the  relations  of  men  and 
women  to  escape  scandal.  We  were  never  to  walk  together 
unless  we  were  going  in  the  same  direction.  The  coeduca- 
tional walks,  consisting  of  8-inch  planks  placed  lengthwise 
and  two  feet  apart  with  mud  between,  kept  the  walkers 
at  a discreet  distance.  The  dean  of  women  stipulated 
that  when  a young  man  called  on  his  girl  friend  there 
should  be  a chair  between  them — a rule  capable  of  di- 
verse interpretation.  At  7 in  winter  and  7 130  in  spring 
and  summer  all  the  girls  must  be  in  their  rooms.  The 
men  must  have  lights  out  at  10.  In  spite  of  these  severe 
limitations  we  managed  to  secure  satisfactory'  contacts. 
We  could  invite  the  girls  to  lectures,  after  which  the 
walk  home  might  be  leisurely  accomplished.  There  were 
opportunities  for  walking  home  from  choir  rehearsals  on 
week  days,  but  not  from  evening  church  services,  a relic 
of  the  old  New  England  rule  that  a man  must  not  kiss 
his  wife  on  Sunday,  a rule  often  violated  it  appears. 
Then  there  were  delectable  botanic  e.xpeditions  in  the 
spring  to  the  glens  of  Black  River,  which  greatly  stimu- 
lated the  scientific  spirit.  The  astronomy  class  was  pop- 
ular because  of  star-gazing  with  the  professor,  w'ho  act- 
ually did  look  at  the  stars.  Certain  stars  not  scheduled 
in  the  constellations  were  often  discovered.  Once  a 
year  there  were  class  parties  lasting  from  5 to  7 p.  m. 
The  day  after  Commencement  every  senior  or  junior 
who  could  raise  a dollar  and  a half  to  rent  a piano-hox 
huggy  and  a patient  steed  who  knew  the  way  home  made 


a trip  to  the  lake  with  the  maiden  of  his  choice.  A whole 
term’s  work  was  known  to  have  been  made  up  by  a con- 
ditioned student,  in  a hammock  under  a shady  horse- 
chestnut  tree  in  the  summer  with  the  help  of  a gifted 
tutor,  now'  a distinguished  professor  in  an  eastern  wom- 
an’s college.  That  was  an  improvement  over  the  tradi- 
tional Mark  Hopkins  with  Garfield  on  a log.  Thus  it 
was  that  in  spite  of  severe  limitations,  certain  satisfac- 
tory contacts  rvere  made. 

I have  just  had  the  duty  and  privilege  last  week  and 
this  of  reading  over  the  300  pages  of  reports  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  work  done  in  Oberlin  during  1930-31 
and  recalling  w'hat  changes  this  brief  50  years  has 
brought.  Single  departments  now  offer  more  teaching 
hours  than  the  whole  College  then  offered  in  a year. 
Laboratories,  libraries — general  and  special — advanced 
work  in  .science,  history,  politics,  philosohy,  are  all  taught 
by  specially  equipped  scholars.  Physierd  education  devel- 
oped, social  education  developing,  the  glee  club  enthusi- 
astically favored,  regulated  and  encouraged  social  dances, 
a uniformed  brass  band  playing  at  the  games,  organized 
yells  and  cheers  to  “fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversar- 
ies,” a swimming  pool,  a hospital,  good  water,  electric 
light,  telephones,  radio,  and  last  but  not  least — modern 
kitchenettes  to  lure  theologues  into  marriage,  a state  of 
affairs  once  frow'tied  upon  as  yielding  to  Satan,  teachers 
with  Ph.D.  and  other  degrees,  dangling  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
keys,  with  fair  salaries  and  a pension ; — the  old  ’49-er 
returns  to  have  the  feeling  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  when 
she  contemplated  the  glory  of  Solomon. 

Those  men  and  women  students  of  that  day  w'erc 
taught  by  men  and  women  of  the  sturdiest  character  and 
idealism.  The  teachers  may  have  lacked  in  technical  scholar- 
ship but  they  made  it  up  in  rugged  human  leadership.  And 
the  students  have  gone  out  to  achieve  in  even'  field  of 
human  endeavor.  They  have  added  immeasurably  to  the 
world’s  know'ledge,  and  the  w'orld’s  progress.  In  law,  in 
medicine,  in  industry,  in  commerce,  in  invention,  in  dis- 
covery, they  have  laid  the  whole  world  under  heavy  obli- 
gations— and  in  the  wa}'s  of  art,  of  literature,  of  educa- 
tion, of  religion,  of  high  culture,  they  have  furnished  dis- 
tinguished leaders.  If  with  all  their  limitations  they  suc- 
ceeded, what  shall  be  expected  of  you  of  the  99th  year — 
with  splendid  bodies  and  alert  minds,  high  ideals  and 
privileges  such  as  no  youth  have  ever  before  enjoyed? 

“Verily  these  others,”  to  paraphrase  the  Scriptures, 
“lived  and  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the  pi'omises, 
but  having  seen  them  and  greeted  them  afar,  God  hav- 
ing provided  a better  thing  for  you,  that  they  without 
you  should  not  he  made  perfect.” 


Oberlin 


Deserts  are  not  always  leagues  of  sand. 

And  desert  thirst  is  not  for  streams  alone — 

I have  hecn  frightened  in  a fertile  land 
By  dry,  wide  wastes  of  soul,  by  reefs  of  stone 
Barren  of  springs.  In  cities  I have  gone 
With  dragging  heart,  athirst  for  peace,  as  men 
Droop  thirsting  where  the  desolate  plains  stretch  on 
And  there  is  little  hope  of  home  again. 


In  such  a desert  you  are  brook  and  shade. 

Green  sanctuary  and  restoring  rest; 

With  you  the  verities  can  never  fade. 

And  all  enduring  loveliness  is  hicst — 

Life  ri|K’ns  sweet  around  your  hidden  springs 
Where  men  still  hrood  upon  immortal  things. 

K.vrii.vRiNi:  Shepard  Hayden'. 


Campus  Personalities 

A iL  r • 'fT'l  • 7 I’orii  in  Plymouth,  Mass., 

Anna  Mane  Klingennagen,  „ „ra,u.au «/  u'eiusicy 

Collt'fft’,  has  (fivcn  her  service  ns  teacher  cind  officer  to  the  {/rent  Xiuldle  ff'  cst, 
rather  than  to  her  oven  AVoc  England. 

Dean  of  tfornen  and  Professor  of  flistory  at  the  L niversity  of  lovea  for  some 
years,  she  came  to  Oherlin  in  1920  and  has  been  for  eleven  years  Dean  of  Oberlin 
College  If'omen. 

Possessing  a broad,  scholarly  interest  and  thorough  preparation  in  history,  she 
has  spent  long  years  and  painstaking  research  in  the  field  of  Latin  American  his~ 
tory.  T'lt'o  summers  in  Mexico  and  many  months  in  the  libraries  of  IF ashington 
and  K ev/  York  contributed  a wealth  of  new  material  in  this  field  in  which  she  ex- 
pects to  publish  an  authentic  work. 

Xfiss  Klingenhagen  is  a woman  of  fine  intellectual  attainments,  reserved,  sen- 
sitive, artistic,  but  with  that  high  degree  of  moral  courage  which  so  often  goes  with 
such  a nature:  and  with  a devotion  to  duty  and  justice,  she  will  at  any  personal 
sacrifice  give  herself  to  what  she  considers  right  and  just.  Those  who  know  her 
best  hold  her  in  highest  esteem  and  love  her  most. 

An  accurate  scholar,  a just  and  kindly  administrator,  a loyal  and  devoted  friend, 
such  is  Anna  Klingenhagen,  Dean  of  JFomen. 


Edward  Franklin  Bosworth  tn/Zt 

thing  of  a person  himself  to  escape  the  fate  of  being  only  “the  son  of  Dean 
Bosworth/^  great  as  is  that  honor  and  responsibility ; and  he  is  a person  in  and  of  his 
own  right.  So  uncannily  is  he  like  his  father  in  subtle  mannerisms,  in  the  twinkle 
of  his  eyes,  in  the  unconscious  forms  of  his  speech  that  some  of  us  get  a grateful 
thrill  in  meeting  him  and  in  feeling  that  the  father  lives  on  in  the  son. 

He  is  the  first  to  occupy  on  a full-time  basis  the  position  of  Dean  of  Men  in 
the  College  department.  He  is  well  fitted  by  training,  experience, and  temperament 
for  the  task.  Born  in  the  Oberlin  community,  he  knows  the  Town  and  the  College 
intimately.  Active  in  College  life  himself  from  1912-16,  he  appreciates  the  problems 
of  college  boys.  He  has  already  relegated  “discipline”  to  the  mere  shadowy  edges 
of  his  field  of  work  and  has  brought  into  the  foreground  constructive  plans  and 
steady  advocacy  of  proposals  for  better  living  and  better  living  conditions  for  men. 
Incidentally  he  has  promoted  the  Chance  Creek  project,  a wholesome  playground  for 
men  students.  The  men  know  him  as  one  familiar  with  the  arts  of  friendly  counsel 
rather  than  as  an  interpreter  and  enforcer  of  regulations. 

The  interlude  of  the  JFar  {he  became  a lieutenant,  ready  to  go  overseas  when 
the  Armistice  was  declared),  four  years  in  business,  three  in  graduate  study  in  the- 
ology, pastorates  in  two  college  towns — all  have  given  him  breadth  and  understand- 
ing. Add  to  this  his  marriage  to  ‘Gene  Rose,  and  to  that,  little  Edward  HI  and 
smaller  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  you  have  reasons  enough  for  our  belief  that  Oberlin 
is  fortunate  in  having  “Ned”  as  Dean  of  Men. 


Frances  Qertrude  Nash, 


for  sevenleen  years  Dean  of 
It'omen  in  the  Conservatory, 
has  to  her  friends  become  a synonym  for  ffraciousness  and  charm.  Fevo,  honuever, 
except  those  viho  have  worked  with  her,  realize  her  foresight  and  energy,  or  the  mag- 
nitude of  what  she  has  accomplished. 

The  health  service  was  non-existent  in  1914.  The  new  Dean  of  Conservatory 
Women  started  daily  health  reports,  and  led  the  work  step  by  step  until  it  eventu- 
ated in  .-lllen  Hospital  with  its  resident  physician  and  splendid  service  to  student 
health. 

The  Conservatory  counsellor  organization  that  for  the  past  twelve  years  has 
played  such  a vital  part  in  helping  new  students  to  become  adjusted,  was  the  project 
and  is  one  of  the  constant  interests  of  Dean  Nash. 

She  has  done  valiant  work  in  securing  adequate  housing  for  Conservatory 
women:  and  to  her  a great  share  of  the  credit  is  due  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Con- 
servatory dormitories,  Harrows,  Johnson,  dllencroft,  and  Ellis. 

Her  work  in  the  field  of  dramatic  expression  has  been  of  the  first  rank;  today, 
with  her  “little  workshop"  theatre,  she  is  reaching  higher  and  higher  levels  of 
achievement  with  her  classes.  Her  contributions  to  the  amenities  of  Oberlin  social 
life  have  been  many. 

Miss  Nash  is  a gifted  woman,  a charming  friend,  and  an  indefatigable  worker 
in  the  interests  of  the  women  students  of  Oberlin. 
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Artists  Recitals  and  Dr,  Andrews 

BY  PROFESSOR  JAMES  HUSST  HALL,  ’14 


Feiix  Salmond,  English  ’cellist,  gave  a 
recital  on  November  3 that  has  caused 
the  old  guard  to  list  his  name  along  with 
Gerardy,  Casals,  and  Piatigorsky,  the 
three  greatest  'cellists  that  had  played  in 
Oheriin  previously.  'Ehroughout  the  whole 
performance  Salmond  played  superblv, 
and  whether  the  composition  was  a 
Beethoven  or  a Brahms  sonata,  or  the 
familiar  Le  Cy<jnc  by  St.  Saens,  played 
as  an  encore,  all  ^vas  exquisitely  wrought, 
thoroughly  satisfying. 

On  November  ii  Oberlin  again  wel- 
comed Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  and  his  band 
of  players  from  Detroit.  Although  the 
orchestra  occasionally  lacks  precision  in 
ensemble,  there  is  a poetry  back  of  the 
performance  that  is  so  beautiful  that  one 
can  be  but  happy.  The  program  includ- 
ed two  works  that  were  heard  for  the 
first  time  in  Oberlin;  the  I'crkUirle  Nacht 
by  Schonberg,  scored  for  string  orchestra, 
and  the  Korngold  Suite  from  Incidental 
Music  to  Shakespeare’s  "Much  Ado  about 
Nothing.”  They  ^vere  well  received,  par- 
ticularly the  Suite  'vhich  had  a naiVite 
about  it  that  was  refreshing — the  score, 
by  the  way,  of  a thirteen  year  old  lad, 
one  of  the  greatest  prodigies  in  the  his- 
tory of  music.  The  Second  Symphony 
by  Brahms  was  a continuous  delight.  The 
concert  closed  with  the  brilliant  Theme 
and  Variations  from  Tchaikovsky’s  Suite 
in  G minor,  not  played  here  in  many 
years.  As  an  encore  we  had  Weber’s 
“Invitation  to  Dance”  in  the  unfamiliar 
transcription  by  Weingartner,  in  which 
^^Tber  fares  less  well  than  in  the  Ber- 
lioz arrangement. 

Two  concerts  are  scheduled  for  Decem- 
ber. On  the  eighth  the  English  Singers 
return  in  a concert  featuring  Christmas 
music.  It  is  ^vorth  travelling  many  miles 
to  hear  this  group  sing  the  “Wassail 
Song.”  On  December  15  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  is  to  play,  and  because  of  the 
excellence  of  their  first  concert  of  the  sea- 
son we  are  anticipating  a great  treat. 

What  happens  to  our  professors  ^vhen 
they  retire  from  the  teaching  force?  An 
interesting  field  to  explore,  but  the  only 
point  I venture  is  that  to  few  have  come 
so  delightful  and  little  wrenching  an  ex- 
perience as  that  which  has  befallen  Dr. 
George  W.  Andrews  after  a service  to 
the  Conservatory,  unparalleled  for  length 
and  results  I believe,  l^r.  Andre\vs  left 
in  the  late  summer  for  Honolulu,  where 
friends  welcomed  him  and  Mrs.  Andrews 
with  dozens  of  leis  that  must  have  hid- 
den them  from  view  as  successfully  as 
Freia  of  old.  At  least  their  lives  were 
saved  for  a round  of  social  engagements, 
including  a large  reception  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  St.'uiley  Livingston.  In- 
cluded in  the  decorations  were  quanti- 
ties of  pink  gitiger,  most  apj)ropriate  for 
any  occasion  where  Dr.  Atidrews  assists. 
During  the  evening  a messenger  boy  ar- 
rived laden  ^v^th  parcels  and  a tea 


wagon  filled  with  Hawaiian  jams  and 
jellies  and  other  native  products.  About 
seventy-five  Oberlinites  ^ve^e  present.  Dr. 
Andrews  is  organist-director  of  the  Cen- 
tral I nion  Church,  playing  a large  Skin- 
ner organ  built  according  to  his  specifi- 
cations following  his  earlier  sojourn  at 
Honolulu.  He  gives  monthly  recitals  on 
this  organ,  teaches  at  the  Punaho  Acad- 
emy, conducts  a Men's  Chorus  each  Mon- 
day evening,  has  a Children’s  Choir,  and 
ver\-  apparently  is  as  busy  now  as  he 
ever  was  at  Oberlin. 

Through  an  oversight  no  report  has 
been  given  to  the  Alumni  through  their 
magazine  of  one  of  the  chief  honors  ac- 
corded Dr.  Andre^vs  during  the  past 
commencement  season.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  morning  concert  of  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  Commencement  Mr.  Fred- 
eric B.  Stiven,  former  pupil  and  col- 
league of  Dr.  Andrews,  and  at  present 
Director  of  the  School  of  Music  at  the 
Tniversity  of  Illinois,  announced  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  George  Whitfield  An- 
drews Organ  Scholar.^hip  Fund  to  which 
many  of  Dr.  Andrews’  former  pupils  had 
contributed.  Mr.  Stiven  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : 

“This  Commencement  of  the  Conserva- 
tory is  an  important  one,  for  it  marks  the 
end  of  the  service  on  the  faculty  of  one 
of  its  most  distinguished  members,  one 
Avho  has  served  for  nearly  fifty  )^ears, 
who  has  been  known  and  loved  by  thou- 
sands of  Oberlin  students,  not  only  those 
of  the  Conservatory,  but  also  those  of 
the  entire  College.  I refer,  as  you  all 
know,  to  Dr.  Andrews.  As  I think  back 
over  mv  vears  of  association  Avith  Dr. 
A^dre^vs  as  student,  as  colleague,  and 
above  all,  as  friend,  and  as  I recall  the 
great  number  of  people  whose  lives  have 
been  influenced  by  him,  it  gives  me  a 
sense  of  solemnity  and  awe  to  know  that 
one’s  character  and  one’s  life  can  mean 
so  much  to  the  people  with  whom  one 
comes  in  contact. 

“For  I am  .sure  that  you  will  all  agree 
that  it  is  not  primarily  the  quality  of  his 
genius  in  music,  as  exemplified  in  his 
organ  playing  and  his  compositions,  great 
as  that  is,  by  ^vhich  Dr,  .Andrews  will 
be  longest  remembered,  but  it  is  the  no- 
bilitv  of  his  character,  the  steadfastness 
of  his  ideals,  the  unspoken  beneficence  of 
his  personality  that  has  endeared  him  to 
so  many  people. 

“His  students,  of  course,  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  come  into  closest  contact 
with  him.  We  realize,  to  some  measure, 
at  least,  the  benefit  of  this  contact,  and 
we  iiave  desired  in  some  way  to  sho\v 
our  appreciation  of  this  opportunity.  A 
committee,  cf)mprising  seven  of  his  former 
students,  was  organized  last  fall.  This 
committee  consisted  oi  John  Winter 
'Thompson,  ’91,  Ruth  Alta  Rogers,  ’01, 
Mal)el  Hamilton  Robbins,  '05,  George 
Shermaji  Dickinson,  'lo,  Kent  Gannett, 


ex-’i2  (to  whom  must  go  the  credit  for 
the  conception  of  the  plan),  Ray  Francis 
Brown,  ’25,  and  myself.  It  was  thought 
by  the  committee  that  some  permanent  ex- 
pression of  our  regard  for  Dr.  Andrews 
would  be  most  fitting,  and  we  could  think 
of  no  way  that  would  please  him  better 
than  by  helping  to  make  possible  the  ed- 
ucation of  worthy  students  in  music. 

“And  so  today,  as  an  expression  of  the 
love  and  regards  which  nearly  150  of  the 
former  students  of  the  Conservatory  hold 
for  him,  I,  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee, have  deposited  with  the  President  of 
the  College,  the  amount  of  $2,000.00  in 
cash  and  pledges,  to  be  used  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  George  Whitfield  An- 
drews Organ  Scholarship  Fund,  the  in- 
come of  ^vhich  is  to  go  annually  to  some 
^vorthy  student  of  organ  in  the  Conserva- 
tory.” 

An  then,  turning,  he  said:  “Dr.  An- 

drews, in  the  establishment  of  this  Schol- 
arship Fund,  we  have  sought  to  honor 
your  long  service  in  the  Conservatory 
and  to  perpetuate  your  name  in  the  com- 
ing generations.  Your  students  are  try- 
ing to  carry  on  your  ideals  and  to  impart 
them  to  their  students,  an  ever-widening 
circle  of  influence.  We  trust  that  the  fu- 
ture holders  of  this  Scholarship  will  real- 
ize the  standards  in  music  for  which  you 
have  always  stood,  and  will  strive  to  up- 
hold them. 

"I  hold  in  my  hand  a book  whose  con- 
tents express  more  love  and  affection  than 
any  book  that  I have  ever  seen.  It  is 
a book  of  letters  written  to  you  by  those 
who  have  contributed  to  this  Scholar- 
ship Fund.  There  are  letters  from  mem- 
bers of  nearly  every  class  from  1881  to 
1930.  There  are  letters  from  Germany, 
from  England,  from  every  part  of  this 
country,  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  And 
yet  these  letters  express  but  feebly  what 
^ve  want  }-ou  to  know,  that  we  love  and 
revere  you,  that  our  gratitude  for  what 
you  have  done  for  us  is  unbounded,  and 
that  we  wish  for  }-ou  and  Mrs.  A^dre^vs 
in  these  years  to  come,  a life  rich  with 
happiness  and  contentment.” 

It  is  ihoroughlv  characteristic  of  the 
man  that  he  has  gone  on  to  Honolulu 
where  he  can  continue  to  share  his  great 
gifts.  We  miss  him  here,  and  although 
Oberlin  appears  to  be  in  the  frigid  zone 
as  compared  to  Honolulu  in  demonstra- 
tive receptions,  when  !^r.  aiul  Mrs.  An- 
drews return  there  ^vilI  be  a warm  wel- 
come awaiting  them. 


January  Broadcast 


Alumni  chapters  nr  alumni  in  smaller 
groups  may  want  (o  plan  to  listen  in  on 
the  ( berlin  Hour  lo  be  broadcast  from 
C'leveland  January  'The  exact  hour 

atul  prrjgram  will  be  announced  in  the 
January  Issue  of  this  magazitie.  It  is 
expected  that  the  broadcast  will  go  <m  a 
chain  which  will  reach  the  greater  share 
of  alumni. 


Di'cemher,  1931 
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Faculty  Notes 


PresicIcMit  Wilkins  was  in  New  York 
November  ao  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  directors  of  the  Institute  of  Social 
and  Religious  Research,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 30  as  a member  of  the  Carnegie  Ad- 
visory Group  on  College  Libraries. 

Professor  W.  D.  Cairns  spoke  October 
30  at  the  meeting  of  the  mathematics  di- 
vision of  the  North  Eastern  Ohio  Teach- 
ers Association  in  Cleveland. 

Oean  T.  W.  CJraham  spoke  at  the 
mass  meetings  which  form  the  basis  of 
the  peace  conference  organized  by  The 
World  Tomorroiiv  in  Lima,  Ashtabula, 
and  Sandusky,  O.,  and  South  15end,  Ind., 
late  in  October.  His  discourse  concerned 
the  three  main  problems  faced  by  pro- 
moters of  peace:  nationalism,  imperial- 
ism, and  fear. 

Professor  B.  W.  Lewis  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  attended  a meeting  of 
the  national  association  of  railway  and 
utilities  commissioners  in  October. 

Dr.  J.  Herbert  Nichols,  head  of  the  In- 
tramural Department  of  Athletics,  has 
again  this  year  officiated  at  Western  Con- 
ference football  games.  Dr.  Nichols  is 
one  of  the  oldest  Western  Conference 
olficials  in  point  of  years  of  service. 

Professor  Karl  W.  Gehrkens  was  in 
Chicago  recently  as  a member  of  the  mu- 
sic committee  of  the  Century  of  Progress 
Planning  Committee.  Tentative  plans 
have  been  made  for  cooperation  between 
the  National  Conference  of  Music  Super- 
visors and  the  Planning  Committee  in 
bringing  to  Chicago  large  numbers  of 
high  school  musicians  from  various  parts 
of  the  country  in  order  that  visitors  to 
the  Exposition  may  become  aware  of  the 
c.xcellent  work  being  done  by  orchestras, 
bands,  and  choruses  all  over  the  country. 
Professor  Gehrkens  gave  an  address  in 
Cincinnati  on  October  30  at  the  meeting 
of  the  South  Western  Ohio  Teachers  As- 
sociation on  the  subject,  “The  Music  Su- 
pervisor’s Job.” 

Dr-  R.  W.  Bradshaw,  College  Phy- 
sician, is  the  author  of  an  article  entitled 
“Mitral  Stenosis  Following  Infectious 
Mononucleosis,”  which  appeared  in  the 
Ohio  State  Medical  Journal  for  Septem- 
ber. 

Professor  George  H.  Danion  spoke  be- 
fore the  New  York  State  Teachers  of 
German  at  Buffalo,  November  6,  on  “The 
Cultural  Rapprochement  in  France  and 
Germany  Since  the  War.”  Professor 
Danton  is  teaching  a graduate  course  this 
year  in  Western  Reserve  Tniversity, 
Cleveland,  on  German  literature  from 

>350-1750- 

Professor  Maurice  P.  Kessler  will  give 
his  lecture-recital  on  “The  Renaissance 
of  Ancient  Instruments  and  their  Music” 
at  Wooster  College,  W^ooster,  ().,  on  De- 
cember 15. 

Dr.  G.  Walter  Fiske  of  the  Theolog- 
ical faculty  delivered  five  lectures  and 
addresses  in  New  Jersey  over  the  week- 


end of  October  18  under  the  auspices  of 
the  State  Council  of  Religious  Education. 
He  was  also  a guest  speaker  at  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  North  Eastern 
Ohio  Teachers  Association,  October  30, 
at  Western  Reserve  Tniversity,  Cleve- 
land, where  he  spoke  on  the  subject, 
"What  Has  Religion  To  Do  With  Char- 
acter Education?” 

An  article  by  Professor  \'ictor  V.  Lytle 
of  tlie  Conservatory  appeared  in  the  No- 
vember issue  of  The  .Imerican  Organist 
entitled,  “.Music  Composition  of  the  Pres- 
ent, An  Analysis  of  the  Trend  of  Com- 
position Based  on  the  Proved  Achieve- 
ment of  the  Greatest  Masters  of  Past 
C'enturies.” 

Dr.  Lynds  Jones,  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Animal  Ecology,  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  American  Ornithologists 
Union  held  in  Detroit  and  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  October  19  to  23. 

Assistant  Professor  Edward  Capps  of 
the  Art  Department  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Ohio  Classical  Association  at 
Marietta,  O.,  on  October  29-31.  He  pre- 
sented an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  “Sculp- 
tures from  the  Theater  at  Corinth,”  and 
will  give  the  same  lecture  in  Oxford,  O., 
on  January  12  for  the  Archaeological  In- 
stitute of  America. 

Mr.  . H.  Seaman,  Director  of  Ad- 
missions, addressed  the  Oberlin  alumni 
chapters  of  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  on 
November  12  and  13  on  the  five-year 
plan  for  admissions  at  Oberlin  and  dis- 
cussed plans  for  national  participation 
on  the  part  of  the  alumni  in  the  selective 
process.  Mr.  Seaman  also  interviewed 
prospective  students  in  these  cities. 

Members  of  the  Conservatory  faculty 
w’ill  alternate  as  chapel  organist  this  year. 
For  the  first  six  weeks  Professor  Bruce 
Davis  was  at  the  console,  and  Professor 
George  O.  Lillich  will  continue  until 
the  Christmas  recess. 

Mr.  Francis  Oakley,  Assistant  Director 
of  Admissions,  spent  two  weeks  in  No- 
vember visiting  25  Michigan  high  schools 
for  the  purpose  of  interviewing  applicants 
for  admission  to  Oberlin. 


Manchurian  Situation 


The  most  largely  attended  meeting  of 
the  Oberlin  Peace  Society  during  the  fall 
was  the  meeting  of  November  13  when 
the  Manchurian  Situation  was  considered. 
I'hree  speakers  introduced  the  subject 
and  it  was  intended  that  discussion 
should  follow,  but  because  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  that  was  postponed  till  a 
later  date. 

Professor  P.  I'homas  Fenn,  Jr.,  of  the 
political  science  department,  gave  an  un- 
biased report  of  the  present  situation  and 
the  historical  background.  Mr.  David 
Takahara,  junior  in  the  Graduate  School 
of  Theology,  and  Mr.  Mon  S.  Lin,  grad- 
uate student  in  the  College  of  Arts,  pre- 
sented the  Japanese  and  Chinese  view- 


points respectively.  'Ehough  each  speaker 
ably  represented  his  country  there  was 
evidence  that  the  situation  in  Manchuria 
was  not  affecting  the  fine  relationship  ex- 
isting among  the  Oriental  students  in 
Oberlin. 

At  a meeting  a few  days  later  Allan 
Clapp,  ’31,  president  of  the  society,  tele- 
graphed President  Hoover  the  “urgent 
hope  that  you  will  energetically  direct  the 
great  influence  of  this  country  in  the 
strongest  possible  re-enforcement  of  the 
effort  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  put 
an  end  to  hostilities  in  Manchuria.” 

Eugene  Morgan 
Qualifies 

For  the  second  year  in  succession  Eu- 
gene Byron  Morgan,  ’31,  graduate  stu- 
dent in  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  won 
the  Northern  Ohio  Competition  for  hon- 
ors in  the  National  audition  sponsored  by 
the  Atwater  Kent  interests. 

Last  year  Mr.  Morgan  represented  the 
Oberlin  district;  this  year  he  qualified 
from  his  home  city,  Painesvillc,  Ohio. 
He  graduated  from  the  Conservatory  with 
the  class  of  1931  and  this  year  is  doing 
graduate  study  in  voice  in  Oberlin.  He 
will  compete  in  the  semi-finals  to  he  held 
in  Chicago  and  if  successful  there,  will 
appear  in  the  finals  in  New  York  in  De- 
cember. 


Living  Cells  Shown 


Moving  pictures  of  living  cells  were 
sho\vn  in  Oberlin,  November  2,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Zool- 
ogy. The  work  was  done  at  Cambridge 
University,  England,  and  is  the  most  elab- 
orate and  successful  photographic  display 
of  such  a nature  as  has  been  made.  The 
tissues  used  included  growing  cancer  and 
periosteal  cells.  Their  remarkable  move- 
ments as  a whole  and  the  behavior  of 
intra-cellular  structures  w’ere  brilliantly 
brought  out.  This  is  just  one  of  the  val- 
uable lectures  brought  to  the  campus  by 
this  department. 


1932  Calendar 


'The  Oberlin  College  calendar  for  1932 
has  just  been  received  at  the  College  Sec- 
retary’s office,  ivhere  copies  may  be  se- 
cured at  fifty  cents  each.  The  cover 
stock  this  year  is  of  Corsican  green  and 
the  pictures  are  correspondingly  tinted. 
One  page  is  devoted  to  each  month  and 
bears  a College  scene.  The  subjects  in- 
clude Finney  Chapel,  Bos\vorth  Hall, 
Men’s  Building,  Allen  .‘\rl  Building,  Tal- 
cott  Hall,  Crane  Swimming  Pool,  Me- 
morial Arch,  Warner  Hall,  Peters  Hall, 
Severance  Laboratory,  and  two  Campus 
views. 
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Light  Team  Makes  Valiant  Fight 


With  three  victories,  one  tie,  and  four 
defeats,  Oberlin  closed  her  football  sea- 
son the  Saturday  before  Thanksgiving. 
Her  schedule  was  a normal  one.  At 
times  the  men  showed  real  ability,  but 
on  the  whole  it  was  the  weakest  team 
that  has  represented  Oberlin  in  a decade. 

No  finer  captain  nor  steady,  plugging 
player  than  Hugh  Ransom,  center,  has 
ever  worn  a Yeoman  suit.  Enthusiasm, 
grit,  perseverance  will  carry  one  a long 
way,  but  when  a linesman  of  150  pounds 
has  to  buck  up,  Saturday  after  Saturday, 
against  a 175-  or  190-pound  opponent — 
well,  he  just  can’t  always  have  his  way. 

^^'hat  held  true  for  Ransom  held  true 
for  most  of  the  other  players.  Line  or 
backfield,  they  were  always  out-weighed, 
but  they  played  doggedly,  never  quitting 
’til  the  final  gun,  and  in  two  games  win- 
ning in  the  last  few  minutes  of  play. 
Coach  Lysle  Butler  did  the  best  he  could 
with  the  material  and  time  at  his  com- 
mand. He  had  no  stars,  though  at  times 
one  or  another  would  shine  momentarily 
and  then  pass  out  of  sight.  The  seniors 
on  the  squad  were  Hugh  Ransom,  cap- 
tain and  center,  Shollenberger,  guard, 
Kilmer,  end-tackle,  Hahn,  tackle,  Bohrer, 
end.  Palmer,  guard,  A1  Beatty,  guard, 
Phillips,  back,  Locke,  back,  and  Alex- 
ander, Oilman,  and  Wallace. 

The  Most  Exciting  Game  of  All 

The  thorough  drubbing  administered  by 
Case  in  Oberlin’s  Migration  Day  game 
evidently  had  a good  effect  upon  the 
Yeomen.  It  was  an  entirely  different 
team,  not  in  personnel  but  in  skill  and 
power,  that  went  to  Wooster  the  next 
week.  Somehow  during  the  intervening 
days  the  eleven  men  had  become  a team. 

Wooster  was  rated  as  a strong  team 
and  she  started  out  by  rushing  the  Ober- 
lin players  nearly  off  their  feet,  but  not 
quite.  The  first  half  belonged  entirely 
to  the  Scots  (Wooster’s  new  self-applied 
name  of  their  athletic  teams).  Drives 
down  the  field  and  long  passes  put  them 
in  the  lead  13-0  at  the  rest  period. 

Coach  Butler  told  his  men  that  they 
could  overcome  that  lead  and  he  told 
them  how.  They  came  back  on  the 
field  convinced  that  they  would ; they 
took  the  offensive;  they  fought  hard,  but 
could  not  score.  Neither  did  Wooster. 
It  was  the  middle  of  the  final  period 
when  Sams  broke  through  right  tackle 
and  in  a wonderful  display  of  dodging 
ran  67  yards  for  a touchdown.  Bohrer 
kicked  the  goal. 

A few  minutes  later  Bohrer,  right  end, 
blocked  a punt  in  midfield,  scooped  it 
up  and  raced  unhampered  for  the  second 
touchdown  within  a few  minutes.  Still 
heaving  from  the  long  run  he  again 
kicked  the  goal  and  the  game  was  Ober- 
lin’s by  one  point,  14-13.  It  was  a dis- 
appointed but  good-sporting  Homecom- 


ing crowd  of  Wooster  alumni  that  took 
tea  together  afterwards  at  Douglas  Hall. 

It  is  Reserve’s  Turn 

The  next  week-end  was  Oberlin’s  Home- 
ing  and  before  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of 
students,  alumni,  and  parents,  Oberlin 
fought  to  the  bitter  end  in  a battle  that 
brought  Reserve  a 7-0  victory. 

The  lone  score  came  near  the  end  of 
the  first  period  when  by  an  exchange  of 
punts  the  ball  was  worked  down  near  the 
Oberlin  goal  line  and  a series  of  line 
plunges  and  passes  netted  the  remaining 
distance. 

As  in  the  Wooster  game  the  Crimson 
and  Gold  players  came  back  strong  in 
the  second  half  and  several  times  it 
looked  as  if  they  would  score,  but  each 
time  the  heavier  and  more  experienced 
Reserve  team  frustrated  their  efforts.  It 
was  another  disappointed  but  good-sport- 
ing Homecoming  crow'd  that  stopped  in 
at  the  Men’s  Building  for  a cup  of  co- 
coa and  chat  with  old  friends. 

Heavv  Akron  Team  Loses 

The  Yeomen,  much  improved  in  team 
work,  in  passing,  in  both  offensive  and 
defensive  work,  met  the  Akron  team  at 
Oberlin  November  7. 

Though  Coach  Butler’s  men  were  not 
able  to  score  till  the  second  half  they 
kept  the  heavier  Akron  team  on  the  run. 
Once  in  the  first  frame  Yoakum  caught 
a twenty-yard  pass  from  Barry  in  mid- 
field  and  got  within  eight  yards  of  the 
goal  before  being  downed.  Line  plunges 
for  the  remaining  distance  failed.  Again 
in  the  last  quarter  the  local  boys  reached 
the  seven-yard  line,  when  Akron  became 
a brick  wall  and  then  kicked  out  of 
danger. 

The  winning  touchdowm,  for  the  final 
score  was  6-0,  came  in  the  third  quarter, 
when  Elmer  Barker,  from  the  36-yard 
line,  behind  nice  interference,  smashed 
through  a gaping  hole  at  right  tackle, 
ran  wide,  was  tackled,  got  up,  stiff  armed 
two  more  tacklers,  and  was  not  finally 
downed  until  he  reached  the  Akron  one- 
j’ard  line.  Barker  was  a consistent 
ground  gainer  throughout  the  contest. 
Sams  and  Ruth  added  to  the  yardage- 
On  the  line  Captain  Ransom,  Shollenber- 
ger and  Kennedy  played  a strong  game. 
Sophomore  Yoakum,  who  has  been  tried 
at  left  end  in  the  last  two  contests,  shows 
possibilities.  Driesbach,  the  Akron  full- 
back, made  some  beautiful  punts. 

Our  only  meeting  of  the  season  with  a 
member  of  the  Buckeye  League  was  on 
November  14  when  the  team  journeyed 
to  Granville  to  face  Denison.  The  Bap- 
tists seemed  to  have  the  edge  on  the  Yeo- 
men in  first  downs  and  in  completed 
passes,  but  Oberlin  gained  more  ground 
on  straight  playing. 

The  first  score  came  in  the  second 
(|uarter  when  Bob  Henry,  <iuarterback, 


caught  a Denison  punt  and,  given  splen- 
did interference  by  his  cohorts,  ran  65 
yards.  With  but  ten  yards  to  go  the 
Oberlin  backs  plunged  through  the  line 
for  a touchdown.  Bohrer’s  kick  for  goal 
was  blocked. 

Neither  side  was  able  to  score  further 
until  three  minutes  before  the  final  whis- 
tle when  Denison  uncorked  a series  of 
passes  that  swept  them  rapidly  down  the 
field  and  over  the  goal  line.  The  try 
for  goal  was  wide  and  the  game  closed 
shortly  after  with  the  score  6-6. 

The  final  game  was  with  Mt.  Union 
at  Oberlin  and  for  the  third  season  in 
succession  the  Mounts  took  the  victory, 
this  time  by  the  greatest  score,  32-0. 
Heavier  by  20  pounds  to  the  man,  the 
visitors  pounded  the  Oberlin  line  contin- 
ually, breaking  through  for  3,  5,  or  7 
yards.  To  vary  the  procedure,  she  would 
go  ’round  end  for  15  yards.  Grimes  and 
Raber  were  Mt.  Union’s  shining  lights. 

The  dogged  Yeomen  fought  steadily  on 
the  defense  and  occasionally  had  oppor- 
tunity to  take  the  offense.  Twice  it 
looked  as  if  they  were  in  for  a score, 
but  in  the  one  instance  the  gun  at  the 
end  of  the  first  half  left  them  within  five 
yards  of  the  goal,  and  in  the  other  case  the 
enemy  caught  their  pass.  Every  senior 
member  of  the  squad  got  into  this  game. 


Soccer  Wins  Interest 


Intramural  soccer  has  become  intercol- 
legiate in  Oberlin  and  is  arousing  a 
steadily  increasing  interest.  In  1928  the 
Yeomen  played  one  game  with  Western 
Reserve.  The  next  year  they  again 
played  Reserve  and  added  the  University 
of  Illinois.  Last  year  it  was  Illinois  and 
Ohio  State. 

Oberlin  has  taken  both  of  its  home 
games  this  year,  the  first  from  Ohio  State 
2-0  and  the  second  from  Reserve  3-0.  It 
yet  has  to  meet  these  teams  on  their  fields. 
In  its  games  previous  to  this  year  Oberlin 
w'on  one  and  tied  one  with  Reserve,  won 
one  and  tied  one  with  Illinois,  and  won 
one  from  Ohio  State. 

President  Wilkins  in  a chapel  an- 
nouncement made  the  statement  that  soc- 
cer is  the  most  universal  team  sport.  The 
international  cliaracter  of  the  game  is 
somewhat  demonstrated  by  the  make-up 
of  Oberlin’s  team. 

Captain  Joseph  M.  » Rasooli,  ’32, 
learned  tlie  game  in  Persia  and  played  it 
through  his  years  at  Mt.  Herman. 
Francis  Kribs,  ’33,  iiad  his  first  experi- 
ence in  India,  about  nine  years  ago. 
Halsey  W'ilbur,  ’34,  played  for  approxi- 
mately the  same  length  of  time  in  China. 

Archie  McLeod,  ’33,  got  his  start  in 
Kngland  in  the  vicinity  of  Newcastle-on- 
'lyne  and  has  played  in  England  and  this 
country  for  twelve  years.  Cliarles  Olds, 
’34,  comes  from  Japan,  where  he  learned 
a winning  game.  EdwartI  Pye,  ’35,  hail- 
ing from  Athens,  (»recce,  and  Robbins 
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Strong,  ’34,  and  Sclineider,  ’34, 

from  Geneva,  Switzerland,  make  up  the 
balance  of  foreign-taught  players. 

Not  less  skillful  members  of  the  team 
are  those  whose  knowledge  was  all 
gained  in  America.  These  are  John 
Brown.  ’33,  of  Cleveland,  Kenneth  Stor- 
andt,  ’33,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  William 
McRae.  ’34.  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
William  Voellmig,  ’34,  of  Detroit,  Har- 
old Rivkind,  ’33,  of  Cleveland,  and  Vin- 
cent Cameron,  ’33,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Coaching  the  squad  this  year  has  been 
G.  E.  Willbond  of  Oberlin,  a former  pro- 
fessional player  in  the  big  English  soccer 
league. 


“O”  Awarded 


The  annual  football  banquet  was  held 
at  the  Oberlin  Inn  November  23  with 
Cyrus  Giddings,  ’32,  presiding.  The 
speaking  included  short  talks  by  Dean 
Thomas  W.  Graham,  Professor  Ben 
Lewis,  new  member  of  the  Athletic  Ad- 
visory Board,  Mr.  Richard  Kroesen  of 
Cleveland,  and  Coach  Lysle  Butler. 
Captain  Hugh  Ransom,  ’32,  introduced 
Captain-elect,  Elmer  Barker,  ’33. 

Director  of  Athletics  C.  W.  Savage 
announced  the  award  of  the  football  “O” 
to  the  following:  H.  W.  Ransom,  ’32, 
W.  E.  Barker,  ’33,  F.  M.  Barry,  ’33,  A. 
V.  Beatty,  ’32,  L.  E.  Bohrer,  '32,  C.  K. 
Hahn,  '32,  R.  D.  Henry,  ’32,  P.  T.  Ken- 
^^dy,  ’33,  R.  J.  Kilmer,  ’32,  F.  C.  Locke, 
’32.  J.  A.  Palmer,  ’32,  B.  M.  Phillips, 
’32,  D.  K.  Ruth,  ’34,  H.  W.  Sams,  ’33,  C. 
A.  Shollenberger,  ’32,  P.  A.  Thomas,  ’32, 
and  D.  R.  Yoakam,  ’34. 

Angelo  Dublo,  ’33,  was  introduced  by 
Captain  Marshall  A.  Cook,  ’32,  as  the 
captain-elect  of  the  cross  country  team. 
The  “O”  was  then  awarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing harriers:  W.  F.  Ashe,  ’32,  M. 

A.  Cook,  ’32,  A.  G.  Dublo,  ’34,  R.  A. 
Gosling,  ’34,  R.  G.  Irwin,  ’32,  D.  E. 
Smith,  ’32. 


Harriers  Win  Two 


Oberlin  athletes  not  satisfied  to  trim 
Wooster  in  football  took  the  cross  coun- 
try meet  from  them  the  same  day.  The 
Gold  and  Black’s  only  score  was  made 
by  their  one  veteran,  Whitcomb,  who  ran 
fourth.  Oberlin’s  first  three  men  came 
across  the  line  together.  These  were 
Captain  Cook,  Ashe,  and  Dublo,  a full 
quarter  mile  in  the  lead. 

The  following  week  the  Oberlin  har- 
riers administered  a worse  defeat  to  West- 
ern Reserve  and  Denison  in  a triangular 
meet:  Cook,  Ashe,  Dublo,  Irwin,  and  Gos- 
ling, in  a dead  heat,  took  the  first  five 
places.  Denison  was  second  and  Reserve 
third. 

■N'psilanti  brought  the  Yeoman’s  string 
of  victories  to  an  end  by  winning  in  a 
hard  fought  race  16-41.  The  Michigan 
State  Normal  team  held  the  intercolle- 


giate championship  last  year  and  are 
conceded  an  excellent  chance  of  repeat- 
ing this  year.  They  set  the  Yeomen  har- 
riers a stiff  pace  and  in  doing  so  broke 
the  course  record.  Captain  O’Conner, 
Bauer,  Morcombe,  and  Kahler  broke  the 
tape  abreast  in  the  time  of  19:23,  follow'ed 
by  Captain  Cook  in  19:36.  The  old  rec- 
ord of  19:39  was  set  by  Jack  Service,  ’31, 
last  year. 

The  cross  country  season  came  to  a 
close  November  14  when  Oberlin  took 
the  Big  Six  meet  for  the  third  consecu- 
tive year.  Other  colleges  placing  were 
Muskingum  second,  Toledo  third,  and 
Wooster  fourth.  The  meet  was  held  at 
Wooster  on  their  excellent  cinder  track. 
The  I.  O.  A.  A.,  because  of  waning  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  colleges,  ruled 
that  the  meet  should  be  only  two  and  a 
half  miles  and  should  be  on  a cinder 
track.  Except  for  this  Big  Six  meet  and 
the  one  with  Case,  Oberlin  has  met  its 
competitors  on  the  old  four-mile  courses. 
Coach  Dan  Kinsey  has  been  able  to  in- 
still an  interest  and  devotion  into  the 
harrier  squad  that  has  produced  a suc- 
cessful team.  Jack  Service,  last  year’s 
captain,  doing  graduate  study  in  Ober- 
lin this  year,  has  been  working  with  the 
freshman  squad. 

Keeping  Young  With 
Their  Children 

Yakima,  Wash. 

Dear  Editor: 

This  bit  of  news  is  regarding  Dora 
Davis  Skinner,  ’06,  and  Henry  Harlow 
Skinner,  ’04. 

In  January  1930,  we  read  in  the  Par- 
ent’s Magazine  an  article  — ^‘Shall  we  al- 
low our  children  to  fly?”  We  realized 
that  they  will  fly  anywa}'  when  of  age, 
whether  or  not  we  allow  them;  conse- 
quently we  enrolled  in  a Ground  School. 
We  found  it  perfectly  safe,  so  then  took 
up  the  actual  flying  lessons.  Before  the 
season  was  through,  we  both  had  pilot’s 
licenses  issued  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Aeronautics. 

In  the  spring  of  1931  we  again  started 
flying  and  have  found  it  a most  interest- 
ing sport  since. 

Dora  entered  her  two-place  Cardinal 
Monoplane  (100  h.  p.  engine)  in  an  air 
tour.  She  flew  the  plane  herself,  although 
she  was  accompanied  by  a more  or  less 
experienced  pilot. 

She  flew  to  Portland,  joining  the  Air 
Caravan,  and  then  continued  up  the  Co- 
lumbia River  gorge  to  Pendleton,  Oregon. 
From  there,  they  proceded  to  Baker,  Nam- 
pa, Idaho,  and  then  to  Southern  Central 
Oregon.  At  each  place,  the  regular  Air 
Circus  was  given  the  crowd  of  sight- 
seers. From  tliis  location,  they  flew 
Northwest  to  Klammath  Falls  and  then 
directly  over  Crater  Lake.  In  doing  this, 
they  had  to  arise  to  an  elevation  of  nearly 
9000  feet  to  get  over  the  lake. 

I heir  visits  then  included  ^vestern  Ore- 


gon and  on  North  into  Washington  as  far 
as  Bellingham. 

She  received  a lot  of  flying  experience 
on  this  i2-day  tour. 

One  day,  she  got  into  the  plane  about 
ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  flew  to 
Seattle  over  the  Cascades,  where  she  had 
lunch.  She  then  went  south  to  Tacoma 
where  she  had  tea  and  then  climbed  high 
enough  to  once  more  cross  the  Cascades, 
when  she  returned  home  in  ample  time 
for  dinner. 

The  day  the  Pacific  fliers  landed,  she 
flew  to  Wenatchee  and  back,  and  the 
next  day  I flew  over  to  take  some  pic- 
tures. We  both,  on  our  respective  visits, 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Bert  Eminger 
and  family.  Bert  was  also  ’06. 

About  a month  ago,  there  was  a P.  E. 
O.  banquet  in  Portland — 250  miles  away 
by  road.  Dora  got  into  her  plane  about 
four  o’clock,  landing  in  Portland  before 
5:30  where  she  was  met  by  Court  Booth, 
’05.  She  attended  the  banquet  and  flew 
back  the  next  day,  arriving  before  lunch. 

We  are  beginning  to  feel  that  possibly 
the  youngsters  will  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  use  the  plane.  At  any  rate,  we 
hope  to  know  what  things  are  like  that 
they  are  getting  into  when  their  time 
comes. 

I am  still  in  the  wholesale  baby  busi- 
ness and  find  it  pretty  good.  I have  the 
privilege  of  being  present  at  about  three 
hundred  births  a year. 

About  six  weeks  ago,  at  8 :3c  in  the 
morning,  I saw  a little  boy  suffering 
with  a respiratory  difficulty,  due  to  in- 
fantile paralysis.  Less  than  four  hours 
later  he  had  been  carried  by  plane  to  Port- 
land (some  200  miles  away)  and  placed 
in  a Respirator.  A week  ago  I flew  my 
plane  down,  saw  the  little  boy,  who  for 
the  first  time  breathed  alone  a half  hour, 
had  lunch,  and  was  home  within  seven 
hours.  H.  H.  Skinner,  M.D. 


Still  Read  Finney 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  w'orks 
of  Charles  G.  Finney,  former  president 
of  Oberlin  College,  are  still  called  for; 
and  that  his  “Lectures  on  Revivals  of 
Religion”  has  been  chosen  this  year  by 
the  Ministerial  Association  of  Seventh- 
day  Adventists,  as  one  of  the  four  books 
in  its  reading  course. 


Trends  in  Education 


President  Wilkins  is  -writing  for  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  a series  of  ar- 
ticles on  “Current  Trends  in  Collegiate 
Education.”  The  Monitor,  in  telling  of 
the  proposed  articles,  speaks  of  the  wide- 
spread interest  shown  by  parents  and 
young  people  in  higher  education  and 
the  concern  educators  have  in  trying  to 
keep  their  methods  abreast  of  the  times. 
The  series  was  begun  in  the  October  27 
issue  of  the  Monitor  and  will  continue 
every  Tuesday  for  nine  weeks. 
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Dr,  Brown  Proposes  Relief  Plan 


The  recollection  of  a drought  in  Mani- 
toba, with  its  consequent  suffering  and  the 
method  of  alleviation  when  he  was  a 
small  boy,  son  of  pioneers  to  that  prov- 
ince, has  led  Dr.  Robert  E.  Brown,  or, 
professor  of  practical  theology  and  human 
relations,  to  propose  a remedy  that  may 
save  many  from  hunger  and  suffering 
this  winter.  His  plan,  which  has  to  do 
^vith  the  increased  use  of  wheat,  has  been 
tried  in  several  places  during  the  past 
few  months  and  has  met  with  instant 
approval. 

l^r.  Brown  does  not  suggest  that  his 
plan  alone  is  sufficient,  but  that  used  in 
connection  with  other  forms  of  relief  it 
will  be  very  valuable.  In  extreme  cases 
it  alone  might  save  life. 

While  the  individual  home  may  use  it 
to  advantage,  it  possibly  can  be  more  read- 
ily adapted  to  the  relief  organizations  in 
our  cities  ivho  are  attempting  to  feed 
large  numbers  of  the  needy  this  ivinter. 
Nutritious  food  may  be  provided  at  a very 
low  cost  under  this  plan. 

With  the  help  of  interested  students, 
receipts  for  the  different  dishes  have  been 
■worked  out.  A pamphlet  giving  these 
receipts  and  describing  the  plan  in  de- 
tail ma.v  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Dr. 
Brown. 

To  be  sure  that  his  proposed  diet  would 
be  properly  balanced,  Dr.  Brown  asked 
Professor  Alfred  P.  Lothrop,  ’o6,  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry,  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  it.  This  Dr.  Lothrop  has  done, 
suggesting  in  what  ways  it  may  be  ade- 
quately supplemented. 

A statement  by  Dr.  Broivn,  followed 
by  one  from  Dr.  Lothrop  is  here  given: 

“The  startling  paradox  of  our  civiliza- 
tion is  that  we  have  a surplus  of  food 
and  a widespread  want  bordering  on  the 
point  of  starvation.  The  Farm  Board  has 
been  reported  as  having  200,000,000  bush- 
els of  grain.  It  is  now  said  to  be  re- 
duced to  150,000,000  bushels.  They  have 
offered  to  sell  this  ^vheat  at  a nominal 
price  to  the  charitable  organizations  of 
the  country.  Congre.ss  should  see  to  it 
that  the  wheat  is  given  absolutely  free. 
'Lhc  Farm  Board  has  also  announced  that 
as  yet  no  charitable  organizations  have 
applied  for  the  wlieat.  'Phis  is  not 
strange,  for  the  great  probability  is  that 
most  of  the  charitable  organizations 
would  not  know  what  to  do  with  the 
\vh('at  after  they  diil  obtain  if.  Our  civ- 
ilization has  become  so  complex  and 
highly  organized  that  wc  have  lost  con- 
nection with  primitive  metln)ds  of  pre- 
l>aring  food.  A farmer  iti  Pittsfielil  has 
just  recently  said,  'I  have  not  realized 
until  ru)w  how  muclt  of  my  own  f()od  I 
can  prepare  ft)r  consumptioti  right  here  on 
my  own  farm.’  If  the  man  who  is  on  the 
soil  has  ffjrgotten  primitive  metliods  of 
fof)d  preparation,  liow  much  more  ex- 
cusable is  it  for  organizations  in  the  city, 
even  the  most  charitably  inclined,  to  con- 


fess ignorance  on  this  matter  of  how  to 
use  wheat  to  meet  a national  emergency. 

‘‘Anyone  who  has  had  pioneer  exper- 
iences will  recall  how  in  times  of  ex- 
treme necessity  the  whole  population 
might  suddenly  be  forced  to  resort  to  a 
very  much  more  simple  diet  than  it  was 
previously  accustomed  to.  Our  war  ex- 
perience is  not  so  far  removed  from  us 
but  that  we  should  easily  recall  how  we 
were  compelled  to  use  coarse  flour  in 
place  of  the  highly  specialized  white  flour 
of  common  u.se.  \Mth  something  of  all 
this  in  mind,  some  of  us  in  Oberlin  who 
have  been  interested  in  this  problem, 
went  to  Lorain  last  June,  calling  upon 
Oapt-'in  Schramm  of  the  Salvation  Army. 
On  hearing  of  our  proposition  he  imme- 
diately offered  to  give  boiled  wheat  a 
thorough  trial.  We  explained  to  him 
how  he  could,  if  he  wished,  grind  wheat 
in  a common  coffee  mill  from  which  he 
could  easily  make  a very  good  porridge. 
In  September  we  returned  to  ask  for  a re- 
port upon  the  experiment.  Mrs.  Schramm 
said,  ‘We  have  been  using  wheat  ever 
since  you  were  here.  My  boy  was 
anaemic,  hut  since  going  on  a wheat 
diet  has  gained  five  pounds.’  The  Yale 
Hope  Mission  and  the  Salvation  Army  in 
New  Flaven,  Connecticut,  have  both  been 
using  wheat  to  good  advantage.  In  view, 
then,  of  all  these  facts,  we  would  pro- 
pose the  following  plan: 

“r.  That  the  Government  give  its 
^vhent  entirely  free  of  cost. 

2.  In  order  to  reduce  transportation 
costs  to  a minimum,  we  recommend  the 
use  of  a Federal  Wheat  Exchange  Sys- 
tem, ^vhereby  the  Farm  Board  may  sup- 
ply local  relief  needs  from  local  wheat 
sources,  wherever  possible,  in  exchange 
for  an  cfiuivalent  amount  of  wheat  at 
some  large  central  wheat  market,  by  the 
use  of  a Credit  Exchange  System. 

‘•3.  That  under  the  direction  of  the 
.Associated  Charities  this  wheat  shall  be 
ground  and  distributed  to  those  who  are 
in  need.  (The  grinding  is  a very  sim- 
ple process.  It  may  be  done  with  an 
ordinary  coffee  mill  in  the  home,  or  in  an 
ortlinary  feed  mill  such  as  the  farmer 
uses  for  grinding  grain  for  his  cattle,  or 
at  the  grain  elevators.) 

“4.  I'he  municipalities  should  supple- 
ment the  menu  \vith  reasonable  additions 
of  milk  and  vegetables,  as  wheat  In  it- 
self is  an  unbalanced  ration. 

“5.  (‘hurdles,  colleges,  schools,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  and  service  grmqis  as 
well  as  charitable  tirganizalions  should 
studv  the  possibilities  of  this  plan  and  ex- 
tend the  information  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible. 

“6.  There  shoidd  lie  a groiiji  of  cliem- 
ists,  meclianics,  cooks,  and  executive  lead- 
ers meeting  together  to  help  tlie  Govern- 
ment in  carrying  out  this  plan. 


“As  to  the  preparation  of  the  wheat, 
there  are  a variety  of  possibilities.  There 
is  boiled  wheat.  After  a talk  on  this 
subject  in  Bellevue  the  other  night  a lady 
in  the  audience  came  forward  and  said 
that  she  had  been  using  boiled  wheat  in 
her  household  for  some  time-  The  Chris- 
tian Research  Group  in  Cleveland  is 
printing  a report  that  95%  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  Cleveland  schools  voted,  after 
eating  boiled  wheat,  that  they  liked  it. 
When  milk  and  sugar  are  used  with  it 
it  is  a very  palatable  dish. 

Also  the  wheat  may  be  ground  in  a 
common  coffee  grinder.  A small  power 
grinder  may  be  obtained  at  a price  rang- 
ing from  $1.30  to  $8.00.  From  this  sim- 
ple flour  or  meal  may  be  made  hot  mush, 
cold  mush  (excellent  with  milk  and  su- 
gar), mush  sliced  and  fried,  muffins,  pan- 
cakes, ^yaffles  and  bread. 

Mr.  C.  O.  Bartlett  of  Brecksville,  Ohio, 
a practical  milling  man  who  designed 
machinery  for  the  big  food  companies  in 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  says  we  may 
make  a first-class  high  grade  product 
by  roasting  the  wheat  before  grinding  it. 
This  product  will  be  more  palatable  than 
the  ones  described  above.  It  would  be 
invaluable  to  have  him  in  consultation 
with  any  group  that  might  be  consider- 
ing making  this  program  practicable. 

“In  October  a group  of  us  decided  to 
give  a demonstration  dinner  at  the  Rust 
M.  E.  Church  in  Oberlin.  Mr.  Stennett, 
the  minister,  courteously  gave  us  the  use 
of  his  equipment.  Mrs-  Violet  Petty  con- 
ducted the  work  of  preparing  and  cook- 
ing the  wheat-  Mr-  Harold  Brandt  of 
Pittsfield  furnished  the  coarse  flour  after 
having  ground  it  in  the  ordinary  feed 
mill  driven  by  a tractor.  The  following 
menu  was  served:  ^^’heat  soup  (This 

was  made  by  boiling  the  wheat  and 
straining  it.  The  stock  obtained  ^vas  fla- 
vored with  onion  and  was  declared  by 
the  college  students  who  attended  the  din- 
ner to  be  equal  of  any  soup  they  ever 
ate  in  their  lives).  Wheat  and  meat  loaf 
(This  was  made  from  a mixture  of 

wheat  and  meat  in  the  proportions  of  two 
of  meat  to  one  of  boiled  wheat.  The 
whole  Avas  baked  in  the  form  of  a loaf 
and  served  with  tomato  sauce.)  Cole 

slaw  cabbage,  hot  mush  sliced  and  fried 
and  served  with  brown  sugar  syrup,  hot 
muffins,  ^vhole^vhcat  bread,  butter,  roast 
apple  and  wheat  coffee  completed  the 

menu.  'Phis  dinner  was  prepared  for 
forty  people  and  was  served  at  a cost 
of  three  cents  per  person,  including  fuel 
but  not  including  labor. 

“In  November  a similar  meal  'vas 
served  to  nearly  200  sludetUs  and  fac- 
ulty members  in  the  refectory  of  the 

School  of  Theology,  and  all  were  quite 
salisfled.  A week  later,  at  the  Elyria 
M.  (‘.  A.,  130  persons  enjoyed  a sam- 
ple meal.  Here  were  tlie  mayor  of  Ivly- 
ria,  the  local  reiweseiitatives  of  Presi- 
dent lloover’s  ('ommittee  on  Lnemploy- 
ment  Relief,  officers  of  the  Associated 
Cliarilies,  (’hamber  of  ('ommerce.  Salva- 
tion Army,  \\b  C.  A.,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
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and  other  civic  groups.  Action  was  start- 
ed at  once  to  put  the  plan  into  effect  in 
Elyria  and  Lorain. 

‘‘We  have  demonstrated  enough  to  lead 
us  to  believe  that  if  the  Government 
would  put  its  surplus  wheat  at  the  dis- 
posal of  responsible  agencies  in  local  cen- 
ters, and  if  we  could  secure  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  municipalities,  it  would 
be  easily  possible  to  do  much  to  relieve 
the  acute  suffering  that  is  bound  to  be 
experienced  this  coming  winter  unless 
some  such  plan  as  this  is  put  into  action.” 

Dr.  Lothrop  says: 

“Whole  wheat  contains  an  abundance 
of  many  of  the  substances  which  are  es- 
sential for  proper  nutrition.  A (juantity 
of  wheat  which  yields  loo  calories  of 
energy  (approximately  one  ounce)  car- 
ries considerably  more  than  its  quota  of 
protein,  phosphorus  and  iron.  It  is  also 
rich  in  vitamin  B.  The  proteins  are  of 
several  kinds  and  those  of  the  bran  and 
embryo  tend  to  supplement  those  of  the 
endosperm  so  that  they  are  very  efficiently 
used  in  the  maintenance  of  the  adult. 
None  of  the  wheat  proteins  are  quite  equal 
in  biological  value  to  those  found  in  milk, 
eggs  and  meat.  Wheat,  therefore,  should 
be  supplemented  by  milk,  the  proteins  of 
which  are  nutritionally  complete,  in  the 
diet  of  growing  children.  This  gives  a 
combination  which  equals  the  average 
protein  value  of  an  ordinary  mixed  diet. 
Relatively  small  amounts  of  milk  pro- 
teins are  required  for  this  purpose,  such 
as  would  be  used  in  making  bread  with 
milk  instead  of  water  or  what  would  be 
eaten  on  wheat  cooked  as  porridge. 

‘‘Whole  wheat  is  quite  deficient  in  cal- 
cium and  this  deficiency  is  again  suf- 
ficiently supplied  when  bread  is  made 
with  milk-  An  abundance  of  calcium  is 
necessary  for  the  calcification  of  the  bones. 
On  the  other  hand  wheat  is  rich  in  phos- 
phorus and  is  especially  valuable  as  a 
source  of  iron,  that  element  essential  for 
the  production  of  the  hemoglobin  of  the 
red  blood  cells. 

“Whole  wheat  furnishes  a liberal  supply 
of  vitamins  B and  E and  the  germ  con- 
tains a small  amount  of  vitamin  A,  a 
quantity,  however,  (juite  insufficient  for 
normal  nutrition-  Vitamins  C and  D are 
entirely  absent.  A low-priced  dietary 
can  be  protected  only  by  a conscious 
effort  to  use  freely  a limited  number  of 
cheaper  foods  which  are  unquestionably 
rich  in  vitamin  C such  as  fresh  or  canned 
tomatoes,  or  raw  cabbage,  onions  or  car- 
rots. 

“For  children  fresh  or  canned  tomatoes 
are  one  of  the  most  economical  sources 
of  A’itamin  C.  The  value  of  orange 
juice  is,  of  course,  ^vcll  known,  ^'itamin 
C is  formed  in  seeds  in  general  when 
they  are  germinated  and  carefully  germ- 
inated seeds  can  be  fed  to  supply  this 
vitamin  for  the  prevention  of  scurvy. 
In  the  economical  dietary  the  liberal  use 
of  milk  is  the  best  guarantee  of  a safe 
amount  of  vitamin  A.  Vitamin  I^,  es- 
sential for  the  prevention  of  rickets  in 
children,  is  present  in  small  amounts  in 


milk,  but  for  full  protection  the  milk 
should  be  reinforced  by  sunshine  and  egg 
yolk  or  cod  liver  oil. 

“The  coarse  whole  wheat  contains  con- 
siderable roughage  and  stimulates  intes- 
tinal peristalsis,  an  effect  desirable  in 
some  persons  and  undesirable  in  others- 
The  effect  is  not  due  entirely  to  the  me- 
chanical irritation  but  partly  to  the  mild 
laxative  action  of  the  oil  of  the  embryo 
and  of  a phosphorus-containing  com- 
pound, phytin,  especially  abundant  in 
the  bran. 

“Milk  is  one  of  the  best  food  invest- 
ments that  it  is  possible  to  make.  Too 
often  it  is  thought  of  as  a food  for  chil- 
dren only  or  as  a beverage.  No  better 
foundation  for  the  diet  can  be  found  for 
either  children  or  adults  than  a liberal 
amount  of  milk,  a quart  daily  for  a child 
and  a pint  for  an  adult.  It  is  an  ideal 
wheat  supplement. 

“A  diet  made  up  solely  of  whole  wheat 
products  supplemented  by  milk  can  main- 
tain an  adult  satisfactorily  from  a nutri- 
tional standpoint  for  long  periods  of  time. 
For  the  growing  child,  however,  proper 
vitamin  supplements  which  have  already 
been  indicated  are  necessary.  Monotony 
of  diet  is  a factor  which  must  not  be 
overlooked  and  ingenuity  in  cooking  and 
preparation  of  food  is  quite  necessary.” 


Raise  Relief  Fund 


The  students,  through  their  Student 
Council,  have  organized  an  unemploy- 
ment relief  fund.  As  the  plan  is  now 
dormitories  and  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals, if  they  wish,  are  invited  to  give 
to  the  fund  for  such  purposes  as  the  re- 
lief committee  sees  fit. 

The  idea  originated  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  parents  of  several  of  the 
students  were  in  desperate  need.  It  was 
found  that  one  self-supporting  boy  was 
not  only  earning  all  his  expenses  but  was 
contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  his 
parents;  another  boy  was  borrowing 
money  to  help  his  family  at  home,  his 
father  being  out  of  ^vork  and  financially 
strapped.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  re- 
ceipts will  be  used  to  assist  these  and 
similar  cases  among  families  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

Several  dormitories  have  already  made 
contributions  toward  the  fund.  One  house 
which  had  raised  money  to  buy  a radio 
has  forgone  the  radio  and  contributed 
the  money;  another  sold  apples  at  the  re- 
cent All-College  dance  and  gave  the  pro- 
ceeds. The  Conservatory  From  Commit- 
tee have  not  only  reduced  their  tickets 
from  .‘j'5.00  to  .$3.00  so  as  to  save  the  stu- 
dents money,  but  tiiey  have  promised 
$roo.oo  from  their  income  for  the  fund. 
'Fhe  Dramatic  Association  will  give  what 
they  make  on  their  first  production  of  the 
year.  Other  organizations  and  houses 
have  signified  their  interest.  Several  in- 
dividuals have  contributed.  Over  $300 
^vas  actually  in  hantl  November  15. 


Gives  Bell  to  Shansi 


Sunday,  November  i,  at  the  Oberlin- 
Shansi  School  in  Taiku,  Shansi,  China, 
the  dedication  of  a school  bell  took  place, 
the  gift  of  Samuel  E.  Wilson,  ’23,  as  a 
memorial  to  his  father,  the  late  Samuel 
II.  Wilson,  ’95-’97,  secretary  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  at  Smith  Haven,  Michi- 
gan. The  bell  will  have  on  opposite  sides 
the  following  inscription:  “I  am  the  Bell 
of  the  Oberlin  Shansi  Memorial  Schools. 
I have  been  placed  here  by  Samuel  Eu- 
gene Wilson  and  his  son,  Samuel  Robert 
Wilson,  in  honor  of  their  father  and 
grandfather,  Samuel  Hugh  Wilson,  who 
was  born  at  South  Haven,  Michigan,  U. 
S.  A.,  on  January  21,  1874.  In  this  town 
he  lived  a life  of  unselfish  love,  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  God  and  his  fellow  men, 
until  his  death  on  May  i,  1931. 

“When  3'ou  hear  me,  remember  the  mot- 
to of  our  school,  ‘Learning  for  Service.’ 

“I  call  you  to  study  and  to  learn,  so 
that  you  may  be  prepared  to  serve  as 
well  as  did  he  in  whose  memory  I am 
here. 

“TAIKU,  Shansi,  China. 

“November  i,  1931,  A.  D. 

“The  20th  year  of  the  Republic  of 
China.” 

The  inscription  will  be  in  English  and 
in  Chinese. 

The  bell  is  made  of  local  iron  with 
some  brass  added,  and  weighs  about  300 
pounds. 

The  late  Samuel  H.  Wilson  was  always 
interested  in  \-oung  people,  especially 
bo\'s. 


Bands  Give  Concert 


The  three  Oberlin  Bands  presented 
their  annual  concert  Saturday  evening, 
November  14.  Other  concerts,  however, 
may  be  given  during  the  year. 

The  Concert  Band,  the  Marching 
Band  and  the  M'omen's  Band  comprise 
150  members,  all  Oberlin  students.  Their 
contribution  to  the  musical  life  of  the 
campus  has  been  rcry  marked  in  recent 
years.  '1  he  bands  are  under  the  general 
direction  of  Professors  Arthur  L.  Williams 
and  George  E.  Wain  of  the  wind  instru- 
ment department  of  the  Conservatory. 

A number  of  the  alumni  from  out  of 
the  city  were  present:  Russell  Squires, 

Supervisor  of  Music  in  Chillicothe, 
brought  a group  of  eight:  Mary  Maltbie, 
Oirector  of  Music  in  the  Buchtel  High 
School  of  Akron,  brought  a party  of 
forty:  Norman  Parks  came  from  Lo- 

rain, where  he  is  Supervisor  of  Music, 
bringing  twenty,  and  S.  Russell  Smith 
from  Crestline,  with  six. 

Both  the  Men’s  and  M’omen's  Nfarch- 
ing  Bands  appear  at  various  athletic 
contests  during  the  year,  adding  music 
and  color  to  the  occasions. 
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Homcoming  Events  Enjoyed  by  Many 


Attendinjj  the  football  game,  swamp- 
ing the  All-College  dance  floor,  visiting 
their  old  haunts  down  town  or  at  the 
dormitories,  the  young  alumni  came  back 
in  large  numbers  for  Homecoming  the 
last  of  October.  The  five  \'oungest 
classes  were  most  largely  represented, 
but  there  were  scattered  representatives 
from  ’way  back  in  the  eighties. 

It  was  also  Dad’s  and  Mother’s  Day 
and  there  was  a goodly  number  of  par- 
ents who  spent  a few  hours  or  a few 
days  in  Oberlin  visiting  their  children 
and  in  many  cases  renewing  friendships 
among  faculty  or  alumni.  One  such  was 
Mrs.  Ella  Boorman  Bell,  ’05,  from  Long 
Beach,  California,  whose  daughter,  Carol 
Jane,  is  a junior. 

Of  course  Joe  Meriam,  ’95-’oo,  Irv 
Osborn,  ’95-’oi,  Fred  Pocock,  ’04,  and 
Ralph  Stratton,  ’05,  were  on  hand  as 
thev  usually  are  whenever  there  is  a good 
excuse  to  visit  their  daughters  or  see 
some  sort  of  athletic  contest.  Among  the 
many  other  visitors  who  registered  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trafton  Dye,  ’06,  Mrs. 
Murrell  Edwards  Hopkins,  ’08,  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  Russell  Herrick,  ’13,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Clarence  Simpson,  ’99,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Vradenburg,  ’10,  Ike  Metcalf, 
’05,  and  Bob  Bartholomew,  ’05. 

A feature  at  the  football  game  was 
having  the  fathers  of  the  players  sit  on 
the  sidelines  and  wear  numbers  corre- 
sponding to  those  worn  by  their  sons  on 
the  gridiron.  Their  presence,  however, 
was  not  sufficient  support  to  Oberlin  to 
win  the  game,  for  although  the  team 
gave  a good  account  of  itself.  Reserve 
took  the  score  7-0. 

If  you  didn’t  see  your  friends  at  the 
game,  you  looked  for  them  at  the  re- 
ception afterwards  at  the  Men’s  Build- 
ing, or  if  not  there,  then  at  the  All- 
College  in  the  evening.  The  Faculty 
were  very  gracious  hosts  at  the  Men’s 
Building.  The  evening  function  was 
held  both  at  Warner  Gymnasium  and  at 
the  M.  B.,  and  both  places  were  crowded 
to  the  limit  with  dancers  and  a few  spec- 
tators. 

That  religion  is  not  dead  in  Oberlin 
mav  again  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
at  the  First  Church  Sunday  morning  ser- 
vice 147  students  entered  into  member- 
ship, six  on  confession,  five  by  letter,  and 
the  others  as  associate  members.  In  the 
afternoon  a well  attended  vesper  service 
was  held  by  the  students  in  Finney 
C'hapel.  Both  of  these  services  in  their 
<juiet  dignity  and  worshipfulness  were 
impressive  to  students  and  visitors  alike. 

'I'he  'rheological  Quadrangle  and  the 
Crane  Swimming  Pool  were  special 
points  of  interest  to  the  visitors.  Many 
sa\v  the  special  exhibits  in  the  Allen  Art 
Museum  and  in  the  Carnegie  Library. 

Dormitory  decorations  excelled  any- 
thing attempted  in  previous  years.  Not 
so  many  of  the  stores  entered  the  com- 


petition, but  the  winner,  the  Campus 
Restaurant,  of  which  George  Herros  is 
proprietor,  had  two  windows  decorated 
in  a superior  manner.  The  two  scenes 
gave  on  one  hand  Reserve’s  treat  after 
Oberlin’s  forty-second  football  meet,  rep- 
resented as  a banquet  with  "Good  things 
to  eat,”  and  on  the  other  a large  College 
seal  arranged  with  lights  flashing  in 
Tappan  Hall,  shocks  of  grain  set  before 
it,  and  generally  indicating  Oberlin’s  har- 
vest time.  The  Ohio  Electric  Power 
Company,  which  received  honorable  men- 
tion, displayed  a miniature  football  field 
illuminated  for  night  games. 

Shurtleff  Cottage  came  through  again 
this  year  for  the  dormitory  cup  with  a 
well  executed  and  original  plan.  It  was 
Judgment  Day,  and  two  paths,  labeled 
‘‘Rigid  training,”  and  "Too  little  Re- 
serve,” led  to  the  left  and  right  of  huge 
scales  which  leaned  from  Eternity  to 
Flades,  with  Reserv^e  in  the  lower  part. 

The  Red  Lantern  masqueraded  as  a log 
cabin  surrounded  by  a realistic  stockade 
and  re-named  itself  "Fort  Oberlin.”  Past 
victories  over  Reserve  were  arrows  which 
were  only  caught  in  the  strong  defensive 
wall.  Another  dormitory  to  receive  hon- 
orable men  was  the  Manor,  which  had 
a submarine,  the  "Nautreservius,”  bear- 
ing a Red  Cat,  in  the  midst  of  forbidding 
ice  bergs  named  for  the  Oberlin  squad. 
Onh'  the  evening  previous  Sir  Hubert 
Wilkins  had  lectured  in  Oberlin  concern- 
ing his  Arctic  trip. 

Dr.  Holmes  Finds 
Process  for  "Carotene” 

In  an  address  to  the  recent  meeting  in 
Buffalo  of  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety, Dr.  Harry  N.  Holmes,  head  of  the 
Olierlin  Chemistry  Department,  announced 
a method  of  commercial  production  of 
carotene,  the  plant  basis  of  vitamin  “A”. 
Dr.  Holmes,  assisted  by  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Leicester,  has  developed  a process  of  ex- 
tracting the  carotene  from  carrots  and 
spinach. 

Until  1930  it  was  thought  that  vitamin 
“A”  existed  in  green  vegetables,  but  it 
is  now  known  that  what  the  vegetables 
do  contain  is  this  new  substance,  and 
this  is  converted  to  the  vitamin  in  the 
bodies  of  animals. 

Carotene,  which  is  the  coloring  mat- 
ter in  carrots,  hence  its  name,  belongs 
chemically  to,  the  hydrocarbon  group,  and 
has  the  formula  C+o-Hsrt.  It  is  extreme- 
ly sensitive  to  oxidation  in  air,  a fact  that 
makes  it  dilficult  to  isolate  the  substance. 
A diet  of  eggs,  rinlk,  butter,  and  cod 
liver  oil  furnishes  the  vitamin  directly, 
since  it  has  already  been  converted  from 
the  plant  in  the  body  of  the  animal  fur- 
nishing the  food. 


Dr.  Lafayette  B.  Mendal,  professor  at 
Yale  and  authority  on  nutrition,  recently 
inquired  of  Dr.  Holmes  concerning  possi- 
bility of  securing  six  grams  of  carotene 
in  connection  with  his  cancer  research 
work.  Dr.  Holmes  expressed  the  hope 
that  some  pharmaceutical  concern  would 
soon  take  up  the  manufacture  of  carotene 
so  that  it  might  be  available  for  such  re- 
search work. 

Dr.  Holmes  intends  to  work  on  vita- 
min "A”  itself,  and  hopes  to  be  able  to 
isolate  and  investigate  this  elusive  com- 
pound. 

Explorer  Wilkins 
Speaks 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Oberlin  Out- 
ing Club  in  Oberlin  on  October  29  Sir 
Hubert  Wilkins,  Arctic  explorer,  gave  his 
first  lecture  before  an  American  audience 
since  his  recent  trip  to  the  Frozen  North. 
President  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins  intro- 
duced Sir  Hubert  as  his  distant  cousin 
because  they  were  born  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  earth  and  not,  as  he  explained,  be- 
cause there  was  any  blood  relationship. 

Explorer  Wilkins  discussed  polar  ex- 
peditions in  general  and  his  recent  one 
in  particular.  He  told  of  the  recondi- 
tioning of  the  United  States  Naval  sub- 
marine and  the  trip  in  it  into  the  Arctic 
waters.  The  failure  of  the  ship  to  with- 
stand the  buffeting  of  the  ice  flow's  made 
it  impossible  for  them  to  make  the  un- 
dersea investigations  they  had  planned. 
However,  they  Avere  able  to  collect  X'al- 
uable  data  as  to  w'aler  currents,  temper- 
ature and  undersea  life,  and  he  is  hope- 
ful of  making  a more  successful  trip  in 
another  year  or  two.  The  lecture  Avas  il- 
lustrated by  moving  pictures. 

Mercer  Gives  Prizes 
In  Economics 

Colonel  A.  L.  Mercer,  of  the  class  of 
1911,  has  giA'en  to  the  college  t\A’0  se- 
mester scholarships  in  economics,  of  the 
A'alue  of  $150  each,  to  be  competed  for 
annually  beginning  this  year.  These  are 
called  Scholarships  in  Economics,  but  the 
competition  is  not  limited  to  students  ma- 
joring in  the  Department  of  Economics, 

One  of  these  scholarships  Avill  be  given 
to  that  member  of  the  present  junior  class 
Avho  writes  the  best  essay  on  a topic  of 
his  or  her  own  choosing  witliin  the  gen- 
eral field  of  "Economics  and  Peace,”  with 
the  understanding  that  in  his  or  her  sen- 
ior >enr  he  or  she  Avill  Avork  mainly  in 
the  field  of  economics.  'Ehe  other  Avill 
be  given  to  that  member  of  the  present 
senior  class  who  this  year  writes  the  best 
tssay  on  a topic  Avithin  the  general  field 
of  "Economics  and  the  Stabilization  of 
Business,”  with  the  understanding  that 
next  year  he  or  she  Avill  continue  for  a 
year  in  graduate  study  in  economics  either 
here  or  elseAvhere. 
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Action  of  Trustees 

'The  annual  reports  of  the  College  offi- 
cers ■were  made  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
at  their  meeting  on  November  13.  Es- 
pecially notable  in  the  report  of  Presi- 
dent Wilkins  were  the  gifts  to  the  Col- 
lege during  the  year,  which  total 
$810,502.13.  This  included  amounts  already 
announced  in  these  columns,  such  as  the 
gifts  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  for  the 
Theological  Quadrangle,  of  W.  M.  Crane, 
Jr.,  for  the  Crane  Swimming  Pool,  of  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  for  the  Root  libra- 
rianship,  of  R.  T.  Miller,  Jr.,  to  the  stu- 
dent loan  fund,  and  of  Amos  C.  Miller 
for  scholarships.  Gifts  to  capital  funds 
amounted  to  $674,619,  to  the  building 
and  endowment  fund  $85,910,  and  to  cur- 
rent use  $49,972. 

According  to  the  Treasurer’s  report, 
as  of  August  31,  Oberlin’s  endowment 
for  current  expenses  amounted  to 
$17,108,564;  endowment  for  student  aid 
and  loan,  $921,350;  educational  plant, 
$4.  106,000;  total  assets,  including  the  above 
and  miscellaneous  items,  $24,497,086. 

Action  taken  by  the  Trustees  included 
an  appropriation  of  $1,000  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  GeoIog>'  and  Geography  to  com- 
plete an  extensive  study  undertaken  by 
the  Department  in  Giles  County,  Vir- 
ginia. Oberlin  students  have  been  work- 
ing in  Giles  County  for  13  summers,  but 
a great  deal  of  work  is  yet  necessary  to 
classify  and  correlate  the  data.  The  sur- 
vey, when  completed,  is  expected  to  be 
a major  contribution  to  geologists’  present 
knowledge  of  the  Central  Appalachian 
region.  It  will  also  bring  to  Oberlin  a 
valuable  and  extensive  geologic  collection. 
This  money  is  supplemented  by  a similar 
amount  granted  by  the  National  Research 
Council  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  work 
on  both  grants  will  be  done  by  A.  A.  L. 
Mathews,  recent  Charles  M.  Hall  Re- 
search Instructor  at  Oberlin. 

Leaves  of  absence  for  the  year  1932- 
33  were  granted  to  nine  members  of  the 
Faculty.  Those  who  will  be  absent  are: 
Dean  Charles  N.  Cole;  R.  A.  Jelliffe, 
Professor  of  English  (second  semester)  ; 
Raymond  II.  Stetson,  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology; Clarence  Ward,  Professor  of 
History  and  Appreciation  of  Art;  Ches- 
ter H.  Veaton,  Professor  of  Mathematics; 
Mrs.  Ethel  K.  Yeaton,  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy; G.  Walter  Fiske,  Professor  of 
Practical  Theology  and  Religious  Edu- 
cation (second  semester)  ; Mrs.  Antoinette 
Ilarroun,  Assistant  Professor  of  German; 
Herbert  Ilarroun,  Professor  of  Singing. 

Alfred  R.  Ilorr  of  Cleveland,  was  elect- 
ed to  succeed  himself  on  the  Board,  and 
Clarence  Chrisman  Johnson,  President  of 
the  American  District  Telegraph  Com- 
pany of  New  'S'ork,  was  elected  to  fill 
the  place  of  William  C.  Cochran  of  Cin- 
cinnati, who  has  served  as  a Trustee  since 
1901  and  who  declined  re-election.  Mr. 
Cochran  was  of  the  class  of  1869;  Mr. 
Johnson  graduated  from  Oberlin  in  1899. 
To  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  the  late  Andrew  H.  Noah  of  Akron, 


Edwin  W’alter  Brouse,  attorney,  of  Akron, 
was  chosen.  Mr.  Brouse  is  an  Oberlin 
graduate  of  the  class  of  1901.  It  was 
announced  that  the  alumni  had  re-elect- 
ed Grove  Patterson,  ’05,  for  a second 
term.  Dr.  Jay  T.  Stocking,  elected  to 
the  Board  last  spring,  was  present  for  the 
first  time  at  this  meeting. 

Two  resolutions  were  spread  on  the 
minutes,  one  expressing  regret  over  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Cochran,  with  deep 
appreciation  of  his  service  and  with  sin- 
cere good  wishes  for  the  years  to  come. 
The  other  resolution  noted  the  passing 
of  Merritt  Starr,  who  for  19  years  was 
a Trustee  of  the  College.  It  recognized 
his  devotion  to  Oberlin  and  his  work  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  giving  “valuable 
aid  in  solving  her  problems  when  those 
problems  were  heavy.” 


DR.  WILLIAM  C.  COCHRAN,  '69 
Retires  from  the  Board  of  Trustees 
after  30  years’  service 

Several  trustee  committee  meetings 
were  held  while  the  Trustees  -were  in 
town.  The  committee  on  location,  plans, 
and  construction  of  buildings,  acting  on 
authority  given  it  by  a former  meeting 
of  the  Board,  authorized  the  erection  of 
a new  central  heating  plant  for  the  Col- 
lege. 'I'he  new  plant,  erection  of  which 
is  recommended  to  begin  at  once,  will  be 
located,  not  on  the  campus,  but  alongside 
of  the  New  \ork  Central  tracks  near 
South  Professor  Street,  at  a cost  of  about 
$200,000.  1 he  site  of  the  present  heating 

plant  will  be  cleared  for  other  valuable 
building  purposes. 

This  committee  has  been  studying  the 
preliminary  plans  of  the  Ilall  Auditorium 
as  furnished  by  the  College  architect, 
Cass  Gilbert.  On  these  plans  Mr.  Gil- 
bert has  had  associated  with  him  Clifford 
M.  Swan,  consulting  acoustician  of  New’ 
^ ork,  and  Peter  Clark,  consulting  archi- 
tect for  stage  construction  and  equip- 
ment. 


The  original  fund  set  aside  by  Charles 
M.  Hall  for  the  auditorium  was  $600,000, 
of  this  $500,000  was  for  construction  and 
$100,000  for  endowment.  This  money 
has  more  than  doubled,  according  to  the 
Treasurer’s  report.  The  cost  of  the 
building,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  about 
$950,000. 

Other  projects  upon  which  this  com- 
mittee is  at  work  are  men’s  dormitories, 
the  physics  building,  and  an  inn. 

The  Centennial  committee  reported 
progress  on  the  landscaping  of  the 
amphitheater.  This  W'ork  is  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  pageant 
director. 

Casavant  Organ  for 
Hall  Auditorium 

President  Wilkins  signed  a contract 
Wednesday,  October  21  rvith  the  Casa- 
vant firm  of  organ-builders,  for  the  org- 
an that  is  to  be  installed  in  the  projected 
Hall  Auditorium.  The  organ  to  be  built 
rvill  be  the  largest  in  Ohio,  and  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  in  the  country.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  instrument  will  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $So,ooo.  The  organ 
as  well  as  the  auditorium  were  provided 
for  in  the  will  of  the  late  Charles  M. 
Hall,  ’85.  It  is  expected  that  they  will 
be  ready  for  use  by  the  time  of  Centen- 
nial in  1933. 

The  Casavant  Brothers,  a Canadian 
firm,  were  chosen  as  the  builders  after 
two  jears’  study  of  the  question  by  a com- 
mittee of  conservatory  and  college  facul- 
ty, and  after  trips  to  Memphis,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  Toronto,  Detroit, 
and  Ann  .Arbor  to  hear  some  of  the  out- 
standing organs  of  the  country.  Specifi- 
cations were  drawn  up  by  the  organ  de- 
partment of  the  Conservatory  and  Direc- 
tor Shaw. 

The  organ  will  have  five  manuals — the 
great  Organ,  with  25  stops;  the  swell 
Organ,  with  22;  the  choir  Organ,  20 
stops;  solo  Organ,  first  division,  16  stops, 
second  division  (under  higher  pressure) 
with  II  stops;  echo  organ,  6 stops.  There 
will  be  in  addition  a floating  string  org- 
an, 9 stops,  ivhich  may  be  played  from 
all  manuals  (except  the  great)  and  from 
the  pedal. 

I'he  pedal  organ  includes  33  stops,  and 
there  will  be  40  couplers.  The  action  is 
electric  and  will  embody  all  tbe  techni- 
cal refinements. 

Installation  arrangements  have  already 
been  discussed  between  the  Casavant 
firm  and  Cass  Gilbert,  wbo  will  be  arch- 
itect for  the  auditorium.  The  organ  when 
completed  is  expected  to  be  the  full  equal 
of  the  great  university  organs  at  Yale, 
Princeton,  .Ann  .Arbor,  and  Chicago,  and 
the  municipal  organs  at  Memphis,  St. 
Louis,  and  St.  Paul. 

Charles  M.  Hall  was  one  of  the  donors 
of  the  Skinner  organ  in  Finney  Chapel. 
'I  he  Chapel  organ,  while  large,  will  not 
of  course  compare  with  the  new  organ  in 
point  of  size. 
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Book  Review 


What  He  Lived  Bv,  a book  of  classroom 
prayers  by  the  late  Dean  Edward 
Increase  Bosworth,  edited  by  Mrs. 
Gertrude  R.  Rugh.  Associated  Press, 
November  1931.  $1.50. 

One  cannot  “review”  prayers,  but  one 
can  read  them,  use  them,  profit  by  them. 
Many  find  themselves  perhaps  devotedly 
religious  but  often  inarticulate.  All  of 
us  are  at  times.  These  brief  expressions 
of  a living  and  vital  religious  experience 
from  a great-hearted  friendh’  life  cannot 
help  being  of  inspirational  value  to  many. 
Not  only  to  those  who  knew  Dr.  Bosworth 
but  to  those  who  did  not  have  that  privi- 
lege, the  introduction  by  Dr.  John  R. 
Mott  will  be  illuminating. 

The  little  volume  is  attractive!}*  print- 
ed and  is  bound  in  leather.  The  profits 
from  the  sale  of  these  books  will  augment 
the  Bosworth  Memorial  Fund  in  the  Ober- 
lin  Graduate  School  of  Theology.  Orders 
may  still  be  placed  through  the  Dean’s 
Office,  Bosworth  Hall,  Oberlin. 

W.  F.  Bohn. 

Little  Talks  on  Large  Topics  by  Rhoda 
E.  McCulloch.'/O  Women’s  Press,  Na- 
tional Y.  W.  C.  A.  1930.  $1.50. 

Group  leaders,  club  committees.  Asso- 
ciation secretaries  and  any  who  like  pun- 
gent paragraphs,  will  find  pleasure  in 
this  book  by  Miss  McCulloch. 

It  is  a selection  of  editorials  which 
have  been  published  from  time  to  time  in 
The  JTomaii’s  Press,  the  official  magazine 
of  the  V.  W.  C.  A.,  of  Avhich  Miss 
McCulloch  is  editor-in-chief.  But  they 
are  more  than  observations,  for  any  one 
organization,  for  besides  what  the  name 
so  happily  suggests  “they  are  selections 
through  which  runs  the  connecting  idea 
of  a balanced  sanity  or  the  art  of  living 
■whole.” 

The  style  is  sprightly  and  whimsical 
as  in  the  delightful  “Spring  Came  One 
Night”  and  “The  Biggest  Magic,”  but 
all  are  of  a serious  purpose  and  search- 
ing in  their  suggestions.  The  reader 
will  remember  “Generators  or  Trans- 
formers,” “Engineers  of  the  Spirit,”  “The 
Need  of  Training  in  the  Art  of  Living 
Together,”  and  “'I'he  Cult  of  not  Being 
Sure  (of  anything).”  In  “Opinions — 
Cheap  or  Dear,”  the  sub-title  reads,  “An 
opinion  is  worth  little  save  as  it  is  an 
expression  of  quality  of  life,”  the  author 
shows  her  Oberlin  heritage  as  she  quotes 
President  King:  “There  is  no  cheap  way 
to  solid  and  enduring  influence — in  the 
last  analysis,  we  have  only  ourselves.” 
But  whatever  the  subject,  each  little 
essay  is  thought- provoking. 

'File  spirit  of  the  book  is  deeply  relig- 
ious with  all  which  that  name  implies, 
and  the  delicacy  of  treatment,  the  under- 
lying humor,  and  the  insight  into  the 
life  of  our  day  will  appeal  to  those  who 
look  to  a religious  book  for  reverence 


^vithout  sentimentality  and  for  astute 
thinking  without  cynicism. 

Althea  R.  Woodruff. 

High  Lights  on  Hvmnists  and  their 
Hvmns.  By  Caroline  Leonard  Good- 
enough.  Privately  printed  by  the  au- 
thor, Rochester,  Mass.  500  pages.  $3.50. 
This  book  is  the  work  of  an  honored 
alumna,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Herbert 
D.  Goodenough,  D.  D.,  both  of  the  class 
of  1877,  missionaries  in  South  Africa. 
Their  four  children  are  Oberlin  gradu- 
ates, and  a grand-daughter  is  now  in  the 
Junior  class  in  the  College.  Mrs.  Good- 
enough  is  living  in  retirement  in  Roches- 
ter, Mass.,  her  childhood  home.  The  book 
is  the  fruit  of  her  later  years,  and  is 
a labor  of  love  into  which  she  has  put  her 
heart.  It  is  a kind  of  spiritual  autobio- 
graphy and  hence  the  personal  note  often 
appears  in  its  pages.  She  is  also  the 
author  of  several  hymns.  For  the  student 
of  hymnology  the  book,  with  its  “snap- 
shots” of  no  less  than  six  hundred  and 
fifty  hymn  writers  and  notices  of  1800 
hymns,  is  a veritable  treasure  house  and 
mine  of  information  as  to  the  h}*mns  of 
the  ages. 

It  shows  ho\v  the  stream  of  sacred 
songs  that  began  with  the  disciples,  who 
after  the  last  supper  “sang  a hymn  and 
went  out,”  has  deepened  and  broadened 
and  like  a mighty  river  of  praise,  prayer, 
aspiration,  relief  and  hope  has  flowed 
through  the  patristic,  mediaeval,  renais- 
sance and  evangelical  epochs  dowm  to  the 
modern  time  with  its  evangelism,  mission- 
ary, and  expanded  character  of  today, 
and  is  still  moving  on. 

From  believers  in  the  creeds  and  no 
creed,  from  schoolmen,  monks,  priests,  re- 
formers, ministers,  poets,  laymen,  here- 
tics, saints  and  sinners  the  spirit  of  sacred 
song  has  found  expression,  and  shows  its 
power  despite  the  wrecks  of  time.  It  is 
a good  book  to  o^vn  and  for  consultation. 
Perhaps  the  best  hymns  as  well  as  the 
best  sermons,  as  President  King  was  wont 
to  say,  are  yet  to  be  written. 

Archibald  Hadden. 

The  Culture  Contacts  of  the  United 
States  and  China,  the  Earuest  Sino- 
American  Culture  Contacts,  1784- 
1844.  By  Professor  George  H.  Dan- 
ton.  pp.  XI,  133.  Columbia  Universi- 
ty Press,  New  York.  1931.  $2.00. 
'Phere  arc  few  writers  in  the  field  of 
international  relations  who  have  studied, 
in  any  thorough  manner,  the  intellectual 
and  social  contacts  which  have  furnished 
the  background  for  the  more  formal  re- 
lations of  diplomacy.  'Phe  usual  method 
is  to  stick  closely  to  the  official  documents 
and  deal  Avith  diplomatic  history  as  if 
it  were  in  nmcuo.  'Pliis  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  internal  iiistory  of  a nation 
is"^  already  obsolete.  Pet  us  hope  that 
the  appearance  of  I*rofcssor  Danlon’s 
book  is  a sign  that  it  will  soon  be  obso- 
lescent in  the  field  of  the  history  of  in- 
ternational affairs. 


This  study  is  divided  into  five  chap- 
ters: First  Interactions,  Tieginning  of 

j^rnerican  Commercial  Relations,  Early 
A nglo-A  merican  Cooperation  in  China, 
Background  and  Personality  of  the  First 
American  Missionaries,  and  The  Cultural 
Implications  of  the  Treaty  of  IVanghsia. 
The  fourth  chapter,  which  consists  of  an 
analysis  of  the  cultural  equipment  with 
which  the  first  American  missionaries  em- 
barked for  China,  is  outstanding.  It  is 
here  that  the  author’s  characteristic  ob- 
jectivity is  most  to  be  prized,  though  some 
readers,  less  objective  in  their  outlook, 
may  choke  at  certain  straightforward 
statements.  He  does  not  hesitate  at  one 
point,  for  example,  to  speak  of  some 
missionary  “propaganda  which  was  little 
more  than  the  attempt  to  substitute  one 
superstition  for  another.” 

It  is  a keen  eye  which  has  selected  and 
arranged  the  elements  of  most  importance 
in  the  missionaries’  background.  The  im- 
portance of  ill  health  as  a limiting  fac- 
tor in  the  success  of  these  missionaries  is 
properly  recognized.  May  it  not  be  that 
those  Avho  elected  to  go  to  China,  being 
students  and  of  sedentary  habits,  often 
lacked  the  physical  stamina  requisite  for 
the  battle  with  unaccustomed  food  and 
climate,  not  to  mention  severer  hardships? 
A member  of  the  American  Board  told 
Theodore  Weld,  the  anti-slavery  agitator, 
that  “he  was  personally  acquainted  with 
most  of  our  missionaries  in  foreign  lands; 
that  he  had  been  much  affected  in  view  of 
their  broken  constitutions,  their  emaciated 
forms  and  salloAv  countenances,  as  they 
were  on  the  point  of  embarking  . . . .” 
The  morbid  consciousness  of  sin  possessed 
by  missionaries  such  as  Abeel  and  Park- 
er was  almost  universal  among  Protest- 
ant sects  in  America  at  the  time.  Parker 
was  not  the  last  child  to  be  converted  at 
the  tender  age  of  six.  In  1838  the  wife 
of  an  Oberlin  professor  recorded  in  her 
d i a ry : 

“Conversation  with  Flelen.  Now  Helen 
how  pleasant  to  have  you  turn  to  the 
Lord  and  give  up  all  of  your  sins,  be- 
fore you  are  seven  years  old  . . . Helen, 
— ‘Ma,  ...  I do  wish  to  get  rid  of  my 
sins.  I would  give  millions  of  Avorlds’. 
You  need  faith  Helen.  You  should  be- 
lieve. Jesus  says  his  blood  cleanseth,  etc. 
‘I  do  believe  that  is  his  word,  that  he 
means  just  as  he  says’.” 

The  examination  of  the  type  of  college 
learning  received  by  the  first  mission- 
aries to  China  is  sound  and  discriminat- 
ing. Oberlinitcs  Avill  be  intere.stcd  in 
the  note  on  pages  78-79,  which  shows 
that  a larger  percentage  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  Oberlin,  than  of  any  other  promin- 
ent theological  seminary,  Avent  out  as 
foreign  missionaries  in  the  period  from 
T838  through  1846.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  missions  to  the  American 
Tnclians  Avere,  at  this  time,  usually  classi- 
fied as  “foreign.” 

Professor  Danton  Is  to  be  commended 
for  taking  American  historians  to  task 
for  their  inadequate  treatment  of  early 
.American  relations  AA'ith  the  Orient.  The 
Beards  are  a notable  exception  to  the  al- 
most universal  failure  of  Avriters  of 
general  American  histories  to  deal  Avith 
Caleb  Cushing’s  treaty. 

I'he  volume  is  attractlA’cly  manufac- 
tured and  errors  in  proofreading  are  fcAV 
and  unimportant.  “American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missionaries 
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appears  on  pap;e  35.  The  reference  to 
“Professor  Fisk”  on  Page  72  should  read 
“Professor  Fish.”  Allusions  to  the  Chi- 
nese, as  on  page  17,  should  he  translated, 
even  though  they  are  later  partially  ex- 
plained as  this  is  on  page  107. 

Professor  Danton  promises  us  another 
volume  on  culture  contacts  following  the 
Treaty  of  Wanghsia.  Students  of  cultural 
history,  and  of  international  relations  in 
the  broadest  sense,  await  it  \vith  great 
interest. 

Robert  S.  Fletcher. 

The  Fairy  Pmi.ox  and  other  verses,  hy 
M.  Elizabeth  Rodhouse  Creglow.  Rich- 
ard Cj.  Hadgcr,  Boston.  1931.  $2.00. 
In  dedicating  this  little  hook  of  verse 
“In  Memory  of  My  Home  and  those 
who  lived  and  loved  and  played  and 
dreamed  there,”  Mrs.  Creglow  gives  us 
from  the  start  an  inkling  of  ^vhat  is  to 
follow.  For  each  of  the  poems,  no  mat- 
ter how  far  it  may  lead  in  its  fanciful 
flights,  begins  and  ends  at  home. 

These  lines  have  that  charm  of  bound- 
less, candid  imagination  of  a child  which 
■will  intrigue  the  young  and  recall  fond 
memories  to  the  old. 

P.  M.  Dunn. 

Lessons  in  Harmony,  by  Heacox  and 
Lehmann.  Oberlin:  A.  G.  Comings  & 
Son.  Complete  revised  edition.  1931 
To  former  students  of  Professors  Hea- 
cox and  Lehmann,  and  particularly  to  the 
many  teachers  among  them  who  continue 
to  perpetuate  the  admirable  foundation 
in  musical  theory  laid  in  the  Oberlin 
class  room,  a new  edition  of  this  book  is 
at  once  an  agreeable  invitation  to  go 
over  the  subject  once  more  with  the 
authors,  and  a fresh  class  room  tool  for 
themselves. 

The  book  has  its  former  virtues  and 
adds  new  ones.  It  is  singularly  lucid  and 
concise,  the  result  of  fruitful  experience 
in  teaching  many  students  in  the  most 
economical  manner,  explaining  adequately 
but  leaving  something  to  the  individual. 
^^’hat  could  be  more  telling  than  the  few 
paragraphs  on  “To  Compose  a Hymn- 
tune”?  There  is  reliance  on  the  so-called 
rules  of  harmony  without  slavery  to  them. 
Almost  ahvays  the  liberalizing  exception 
is  recommended  where  musical  results 
are  at  stake. 

A welcome  extension  of  previous  ma- 
terial is  the  attention  to  form,  of  which 
the  student  must  be  conscious  from  the 
earliest  moment,  if  he  is  to  think  ration- 
ally and  fluently  in  terms  of  melody  and 
harmony.  The  only  particular  deviation 
from^  this  ideal  of  fluency  which  I would 
cite  is  a somewhat  too  inexorable  rhythm 
in  certain  of  the  exercises,  and  a tendency 
to  harmonize  too  many  of  the  tones  of 
the  melody.  But  the  procedure  secures, 
as  a text  must  do,  as  much  practice  with 
a given  amount  of  material  in  a limited 
time  as  possible. 

^ One  of  the  chief  problems  of  harmony 
instruction  is  to  find  the  most  convincing 
order  of  presentation.  In  this  respect  the 
book  takes  the  safe  ground  of  orthodoxy. 
In  his  earlier  attempts  to  master  the  ac- 
cepted harmonic  idiom,  the  student  could 
not  be  brought  up  on  a more  sane  and 
nourishing  diet  than  that  which  this  book 


supplies.  I commend  it  again  to  students 
and  teachers  who  wish  to  clarify  their 
ideas  on  the  elements  of  classic  harmony. 
— G.  S.  Dickinson,  \'assar  College. 

Meddlesome  Ma'hie,  and  other  selec- 
tions from  McGuffey’s  Readers.  Edit- 
ed by  Edith  Dickson,  Oberlin  ’74. 
Harper  $c  Bros,  New’  York. 

To  many  an  ‘oldster’  “sitting  on  life’s 
western  piazza,”  this  little  book  with  its 
green  cover  and  accompanying  wood-cut 
thereon  will  bring  back  many  a fond 
recollection  of  childhood  days.  The  little 
schoolhouse,  sometimes  red,  sometimes  in- 
nocent of  paint,  the  ^vooden  benches,  us- 
ually with  “the  hard  side  up,”  the  teach- 
er, equally  innocent  of  professional  train- 
ing, but  with  sympathy  and  patience  in 
its  place  (excellent  substitute!) — all  will 
rise  once  more  in  memory’s  treasure  house 
at  the  sight  of  this  humble  text.  Its  day 
is  over,  but  in  the  decades  from  1840  to 
1900  it  was  a constructive  influence  in  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  children  from  New 
England  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  series  of  readers  from  which  the 
collections  for  this  book  are  taken  played 
an  important  part  also  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  educational  practices  and 
procedures  of  the  time.  Evidently  Dr. 
McGuffey  was  something  of  an  educator 
as  well  as  a compiler,  since  in  the  “Newly 
Revised  Second  Reader,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved” he  explains  that  he  “has  aimed 
to  introduce  only  such  matter  as  will 
interest^*'  and  that  “great  care  has  been 
taken  in  regard  to  progression,  that  the 
learners  may  progress  by  gradual  steps; 
and  always,  after  reading  one  lesson,  be 
prepared  for  the  following  one.”  He  also 
includes  a page  of  “Suggestions  to  Teach- 
ers,” in  order  that  the  best  results  may 
be  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  series. 
He  warns  prospective  buyers  to  beware 
of  imposition  and  on  the  back  cover  of 
the  early  edition  is  also  a caution  to 
purchasers.  Apparently  the  “just-as- 
good”  inducement  w*as  not  unkno^vn  in 
the  days  of  our  forefathers. 

The  editor.  Miss  Dickson,  faced  a diffi- 
cult task,  not  only  in  making  representa- 
tive selections  from  the  readers,  but  also 
in  reproducing  the  atmosphere,  the  setting, 
^vithout  ■which  this  publication  would 
have  little  point.  In  the  "writer's  opinion, 
she  has  succeeded  admirably  in  both  re- 
spects. The  excerpts  are  characteristic, 
the  wood  cuts  add  much  to  the  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  work 
and  she  has  not  lost  sight  of  the  origi- 
nator’s aim  “to  introduce  only  such  mat- 
ter as  will  interest”  Not  the  least  at- 
tractive feature  is  the  apt  introduction 
which  the  editor  supplies  to  many  of  the 
selections.  For  example,  the  reader  of 
the  piece  entitled  “The  Poor  Boy”  is  in- 
formed that  “Children  in  the  last  cen- 
tury hated  this  l")oy  with  an  abiding  hat- 
red, because  they  were  always  reminded 
of  him  when  they  complained  of  their 
food.”  What  a responsive  echo  that  re- 
mark arouses! 

It  is  doubtful  if  this  book  will  enjoy 
the  same  popularity  as  its  predecessors 
(122,000,000  copies  of  the  readers  were 
sold)  but  to  those  in  whose  childhood 
the  McGuffey  books  served  both  as  men- 
tal pabulum  and  as  an  inspiration  to 
better  living  this  little  volume  will  come 
as  a real  treat. 

C.  D.  Burit. 


We  Loan  Books 

By  Librarian  Julian  Fowler 

Since  the  major  portion  of  the  reading 
supplied  by  the  College  Library  to  alumni 
has  been  sent  as  a direct  result  of  the  re- 
views and  lists  of  suggested  reading 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Alumni  Mag- 
azine, a brief  summary  of  the  phase  of 
the  Library’s  work  may  be  of  interest  to 
its  readers. 

The  “alumni  life  span”  of  our  borrow- 
ers is  over  half  a century,  from  the  class 
of  1879  to  the  class  of  1931,  though  the 
major  portion  of  them  finished  college 
after  1900.  F.xactly  forty  are  graduates 
or  former  students  of  the  College,  three 
of  the  Conservatory  and  two  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Theology.  The  most  re- 
cently graduated  classes  have  been  the 
heaviest  borrowers.  Of  the  forty-five 
names  on  our  list  of  borrowers  for  the 
past  year,  thirty  may  be  found  on  the 
rolls  of  the  classes  since  1920.  The  class 
of  1928  leads  with  six,  but  the  class  of 
1930,  with  five  members  borrowing,  used 
the  largest  number  of  books,  forty-five. 
Altogether  one  hundred  fifty  books  were 
sent  to  fifteen  states,  Ohio  furnishing  the 
largest  number  of  patrons. 

Borrowers  by  states  show  as  follows: 
California,  i ; Georgia,  i ; Idaho,  i ; Illi- 
nois, 4;  Kentucky,  3;  Louisiana,  i;  Mich- 
igan 3;  Mississippi,  i;  New  Jersey,  i; 
New  York,  2;  Ohio,  20;  Oregon,  i;  Penn- 
sylvania, 2;  \'ermont,  i.  As  to  the  class 
of  books  borrowed,  general  literature 
leads  with  38,  the  social  sciences  come 
second  with  31,  and  fine  arts  are  in  third 
place  with  17. 

Forty-five  men  and  tvomen  are  not  a 
great  proportion  of  the  alumni  body,  but 
this  number  represents  a considerable  in- 
crease over  the  number  served  last  year. 
If  the  books  sent  out  during  the  first 
month  or  two  or  this  new  College  year 
may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  bor- 
rowing during  the  coming  months,  1931- 
32  will  be  another  year  of  steady  increase 
in  the  Library's  service  to  alumni. 

There  must  be  - many  graduates  and 
former  students  living  in  small  towns  or 
country  districts  where  they  cannot  get 
adequate  library  service  locally,  and  who 
would  be  interested  in  reading  not  only 
books  listed  in  the  Alumni  Magazine,  but 
other  hooks  both  new  and  old  in  various 
fields  of  knowledge.  These  tve  are  par- 
ticularly eager  to  serve  and  for  their 
benefit  1 venture  to  repeat  the  directions 
given  last  year  for  borrowing  books. 
I'here  is  no  great  amount  of  correspond- 
ence necessary.  Just  send  a letter  or 
postcard  stating  what  book  or  books  you 
wish  to  read.  Shipment  will  be  made  by 
post  in  a container  which  3-011  use  for 
remailing.  An  addressed  return  label 
will  be  inclosed.  When  3-011  return  the 
book  four  weeks  after  it  reaches  you,  or 
sooner  if  you  have  finished  with  it,  put 
inside  the  package  stamps  equivalent  to 
the  cost  of  sending  it  to  3011,  and  mail 
it  to  Oberlin. 
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Writes  on 
Co-education 

The  November  number  of  Scribners 
contains  an  article  entitled  “Co-Educa- 
tion Makes  Good  Marriages,”  Avhich 
Ruth  Tracy  Millard,  ’28,  signed  simply, 
“A  Co-Ed  Wife.”  Mrs.  Millard  was  in- 
spired to  W'rite  on  the  subject  after  read- 
ing “College  Girls  and  Marriage,”  by 
“A  College  Wife,”  which  appeared  in 
the  April  Scribners. 

The  author  of  that  article  seemed 
quite  pessimistic  over  the  marriage 
chances  of  the  ^voman’s  college  gradu- 
ates, and  Mrs.  Millard  felt  that  the 
same  condition  did  not  hold  true  for 
the  co-ed.  She  advances  her  argument 
out  of  her  own  observation,  that  of  oth- 
ers related  to  co-educational  colleges,  and 
by  statistics.  She  makes  a clear  case  for 
the  colleges  where  both  sexes  meet  on 
equality  and  where  through  daily  asso- 
ciation the  men  and  women  come  into 
a wholesome  understanding  of  one  an- 
other, an  experience  that  stands  them  in 
good  stead  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Since  graduating  from  Oberlin  Mrs. 
Millard  has  been  with  Charles  Scrib- 
ner’s Sons  in  their  educational  depart- 
ment. In  1929  she  married  Stephen  H. 
Millard  of  the  Dartmouth  class  of  1926. 

She  said  in  part:  “But  does  all  this 

necessarily  mean  the  co-ed  is  more  likely 
to  marry? 

“A  bulletin  of  the  Journal  of  Hered- 
ity, comparing  figures  over  the  same  pe- 
riod of  years  for  alumnae  of  Wellesley 
and  alumnae  of  leading  co-educational 
institutions,  shows  a distinct  trend  in  fa- 
vor of  co-education.  The  figures  are  as 
follows:  Wellesley  44%,  and  Wisconsin 
Illinois,  Ohio  State,  Oberlin,  California, 
Kansas  Agricultural  College  and  Iowa 
State  respectively  44.5,  46.8,  57,  58.9, 

60.1,  63.5,  and  69%. 

“Co-education,  of  course,  is  not  for 
everyone.  It  would  not  be  of  any  par- 
ticular value  to  the  determined  ascetic. 
It  is  not  for  the  man  who  wishes  his 
masculine  superiority  to  remain  uncon- 
tested, nor  the  sw'eet  young  thing  who 
wishes  simply  to  be  allowed  to  ‘sit  on  a 
cushion  and  sew  a fine  seam.’  But  for 
the  normal,  the  healthy,  young  man  and 
woman  who  expect  some  day  to  create  a 
home  and  spend  the  greater  part  of  life 
in  close  association  wdth  a member  of 
the  other  sex,  and  who  hope  to  establish 
that  relationship  on  a basis  of  mutual  re- 
liance, understanding,  and  respect,  in  the 
modern  ‘shoulder-to-shoulder’  conception 
of  husband  and  wife — for  him  and  for 
her  the  co-educational  college  offers  an 
invaluable  schooling  in  tiie  achievement 
of  exactly  that  sort  of  much-desired  ad- 
justment.” 


Cravath  New  Head  of 
Metropolitan  Opera 

The  selection  of  Paul  D.  Cravath  to 
succeed  Otto  H.  Kahn  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany, New^  York,  brings  to  the  forefront 
of  the  musical  world  an  Oberlin  grad- 
uate of  the  class  of  1882.  ‘ 

Mr.  Cravath,  who  has  been  a member 
of  the  board  for  20  years  and  who  has 
a deep  interest  in  music,  hastens  to  an- 
nounce, according  to  the  despatches,  that 
he  is  not  a musician.  One  of  his  class- 
mates facetiously  corroborates  this  by 
the  following  incident:  “We  went  ser- 

enading once;  Cravath  was  along.  We 
ran  into  the  sophs,  and  a riot  ensued. 
Professor  Ellis  at  the  next  chapel  decreed 
that  only  those  who  could  sing  were  al- 
lowed to  serenade.  That  threw  out  Cra- 
vath.” 


Picnic  at  Kansas  City 


The  Oberlin  Alumni  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  enjoyed  a very  pleasant  picnic 
supper  at  Srvope  Park  in  Kansas  City  on 
the  evening  of  October  third.  Mr.  Paul 
Williams,  ’i6,  was  re-elected  president 
of  the  branch  and  Lorene  Osborn  Jewell, 
’15,  was  elected  secretary. 

The  following  alumni  and  former  stud- 
ents were  present:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
F.  Markham,  ’73,  Re.v.  and  Mrs.  (Frances 
Fowler)  Charles  Eliot,  t’02,  ’02,  C.  Wil- 
lard Ferris,  ’08,  Mrs.  James  Fifield,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  (Mary  Schilling)  George  Pen- 
dleton, ’10,  ’o8-’ii,  and  their  son  and 
daughter.  Miss  Lily  Brooks,  Lawrence  S. 
Frank,  ’31,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  D.  Wil- 
liams, ’16,  and  daughter  Nancy  Clare, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  O.  Joslyn  (Ruth 
Owen,  ’18)  and  son  Dick,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  H.  Jewell  (Lorene  Osborn,  ’15), 
and  children  Hartwell,  David  and  Sarah 
Phyllis,  Dorothy  M.  Lane,  ex’32. — A.  H.  J. 

Season  Opens  in 
Detroit 

On  October  24  an  excellent  pot  luck 
dinner  and  an  evening  of  bridge  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  N.  Bebout 
marked  the  opening  session  of  the  1931- 
32  season  of  the  Detroit  Chapter  of  the 
Alumni  Association.  Thirty-six  mem- 
bers were  present. 

Following  the  dinner  there  was  held 
a short  business  meeting,  at  which  the 
otlicers  for  the  year  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows: Dr.  C.  F..  Simpson,  ’99,  president; 
Anna  May  Hughes,  ’14,  vice-president; 
R.  S.  Smiley,  ex-’ay,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer’ Mrs.  Neil  Cameron,  social  chair- 
man; Mrs.  Paul  Hamilton,  Oberlin  Kin- 
derg.Wteii,  Emily  Jones,  ’28,  and  Mrs.  R. 
W.  Westerinan,  ’18,  members  of  the  so- 
cial committee. 


Oberlin  Women’s  Club 
of  Chicago 

The  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Chicago 
received  an  unusual  invitation  for  the 
November  meeting.  President  Albert  W. 
Palmer  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Sem- 
inary was  our  host  and  speaker  and 
guide  at  the  seminary  buildings  at  5757 
University  Avenue. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  Graham  Tay- 
lor Hall,  the  room  in  which  the  theo- 
logians practice  their  sermons  in  the 
presence  of  critical  professors.  Dr. 
Palmer  outlined  the  course  which  these 
theologians  pursue  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  a subject  not  included — the  prob- 
lems of  urban  life,  of  rural  life,  business 
management,  church  music,  psychiatry 
and  personal  adjustment,  and  many 
others. 

A tour  of  the  buildings  followed.  If 
anyone  has  been  distressed  at  our  Amer- 
ican disregard  of  our  history  or  our  tra- 
ditions, let  him  go  to  the  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  feast  his  soul.  Let 
him  see  in  stained  glass  window,  picture, 
or  corbel  glimpses  of  that  religious  move- 
ment of  which  Scrooby,  Leyden,  and  Ply- 
mouth mark  the  stages.  He  will  see  the 
story  told  not  by  the  historian  but  by  the 
artist. 

Tea  served  in  the  Common  Room  by 
Mrs.  Chester  B.  Fisk  (Margaret  Palmer, 
’30)  brought  the  meeting  to  a close. 

L.  S.  P. 

Twenty-three 

Enthusiasts 

The  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  enjoyed  a luncheon  on 
October  twenty-fourth  at  the  A.  A.  U.  W. 
Club  House.  There  were  twenty-three 
enthusiastic  members  present.  After  the 
luncheon  a brief  business  meeting  was 
held,  Mrs.  Harold  N.  Fowler,  our  able 
president,  presiding.  Mrs.  Elwood  Street 
and  Mrs.  Ross  Gunn,  our  Commencement 
delegates,  gave  very  interesting  reports. 

II.  F.  K. 


Teachers  Gather 


The  third  annual  luncheon  of  Oberlin 
alumni  was  held  October  30  in  Cleve- 
land in  connection  with  the  Northeastern 
Ohio  Teachers  Association.  Nearly  two 
hundred  gathered  at  Hotel  Winton  to 
hear  Professor  Carl  D.  Burtt,  new  head 
of  Oberlin’s  Department  of  Education, 
tell  of  “'I'cacher  'Training  in  the  Liberal 
.Arts  College.”  V’oeal  and  instrumental 
music  was  furnished  by  Oberlin  students. 
Frank  P.  W’liitney,  ’98,  principal  of  Col- 
liinvood  Iligli  School,  Cleveland,  pre- 
sided. I'he  new  president  was  Howard 
L.  Rawdon,  ’03,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Oberlin. 
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At  Grand  Rapids 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Humiston  were 
guests  of  honor  at  a picnic  held  by  Grand 
Rapids  alumni  at  Port  Sheldon,  October 
2+.  Many  came  early  enough  for  some 
exercise  on  the  beach,  and  a few  even 
dipped  into  Lake  Michigan.  A potiuck 
supper  was  served  in  the  “G.  O.  P.”  (the 
Blake  cottage).  The  evening  was  spent 
in  playing  games  a la  Oberlin,  and  in 
visiting  around  the  grate  fire. 

All  nature  was  decked  out  in  Oberlin 
colors  for  the  occasion. 

Those  present  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  F.  Johnson  (Dana  Humphrey,  ’15), 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  Christiancy,  '15  and 
’18,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Mills,  ’97, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Humiston,  ’39,  Mrs. 
Helen  Millspaugh  Andrus,  ’78,  Mrs.  Mary 
Cook  Swartwout,  ’96-97,  Marie  Estabrook, 
’15,  Eleanor  Lombard,  ’30,  Dorothy  Blake 

’ll. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Skidmore,  ’22 
and  ’23,  were  hosts  at  South  Congre- 
gational Church  on  Saturday  evening, 
November  7,  to  meet  Mr.  Francis  Oak- 
ley,  ’30,  Assistant  Director  of  Admissions, 
and  his  wife,  and  to  hear  and  “see”  all 
the  latest  news  of  Alma  Mater.  Mr.  Oak- 
ley showed  three  very  interesting  reels 
of  campus  movies,  answered  many  ques- 
tions, and  discussed  recent  events  with 
us.  Forty  alumni  and  friends  were  pres- 


ent. Light  refreshments  were  served, 
and  informal  visiting  closed  the  eve- 


At  International  House 
New  York 

There  are  many  former  Oberlin  stud- 
ents now  studying  in  New  York  City 
and  living  at  the  International  House,  500 
Riverside  Drive.  It  is  the  only  co-educa- 
tional  dormitory  in  the  city  open  to  stud- 
ents from  all  lands  who  are  studying  in 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning.  One 
fourth  of  the  House  constituency  is  com- 
posed of  American  students  selected  from 
the  various  academic  and  professional 
groups  and  from  the  several  sections  of 
the  United  States. 

From  the  Class  of  1931  are  Helen  King 
Fauver,  Kathryn  Ruch,  Muriel  E.  War- 
ren, Louise  C.  McCullough,  Martin  Wil- 
bur, Ernest  K.  Wakukawa.  Other  class- 
es furnish  Lai  Yin  Lau,  ’29-’3o,  Kathryn 
Lake,  ’25,  Leo  F.  Roche,  Arthur  J.  Stein- 
camp,  ’28,  William  L.  Payne,  ’27,  William 
S.  Ament,  ’10,  Alumni  Secretary  in  1921- 
1923.  John  Elliot  Fisher,  ’27,  is  a non- 
resident member  of  the  House. 

The  Oberlin  group  seems  to  be  the 
largest  one  at  International  House,  and 
reveals  in  a unique  way  the  typical  Ob- 
erlin spirit. 


Founded  Unity  School 


It  will  come  as  a surprise  to  most  read- 
ers of  the  Alumni  Magazine  that  the 
founder  of  The  Unity  School  of  Chris- 
tianity at  one  time  attended  Oberlin. 
Myrtle  Page,  later  to  become  Mrs.  Charles 
Fillmore,  was  a student  in  the  College  in 
the  year  1868-69. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fillmore,  according  to 
news  reports,  went  to  the  Southwest  to 
live  because  of  their  health.  Financial 
reverses  added  to  their  distress.  “During 
the  heartbreaking  trials  Mrs.  Fillmore 
reasoned  out  that  there  must  be  a su- 
preme power  operating  upon  divine  law, 
and  that  this  law  applied  in  faith  and 
faithfully,  must  of  necessity  set  aside  all 
negative  or  destructive  agencies.”  Her 
own  health  returned  and  that  of  her 
family  and  friends  who  followed  her 
theory.  The  idea  spread,  and  it  was  esti- 
mated five  years  ago  that  two  million 
persons  were  following  the  teachings  of 
Unity.  The  school  is  neither  a church 
nor  a sect  and  has  no  membership.  The 
Fillmores  spread  their  idea  through  pub- 
lications sent  out  from  their  Kansas  City 
headquarters. 

Mrs.  Fillmore  died  October  6 at  the 
age  of  86  at  her  home  in  Kansas  City. 
She  was  born  at  Pagetown,  Ohio. 


An  Ideal  Christmas  Qift 
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News  of  Alunmi 


*69 — Mrs.  Charles  N.  Fitch  (Emma 
Monroe)  is  giving  a series  of  talks  on 
^‘Memories  of  the  Past’’  before  a num- 
ber of  guilds  of  the  New  York  churches. 
Her  “memories”  are  from  i8^-2  to  1870. 

c’79»  ’S5 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  W. 
Andrews  (Harriet  Clark)  are  living  at 
1517  Spreckles  St.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

’86 — The  Rev.  Harry  D.  Sheldon  has 
resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Rugby  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
which  he  has  served  for  the  last  seven 
years,  but  continues  his  residence  at  386 
Stuyvesant  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 

’87 — Paul  Howland  has  for  the  fourth 
year  been  named  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  jurisprudence  and  law  re- 
form of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
This  is  the  committee  which  represents 
the  Association  before  Congress.  Mr. 
Howland  has  been  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee since  1913  and  of  the  Association 
since  1899. 

’87-89 — Mrs.  Mary  Reid  Parsons,  noted 
Lorain  County  (O.)  historian,  passed 
away  at  her  home  in  Avon  Lake,  Ohio, 
in  October.  An  invalid  for  many  years, 
Mrs.  Parsons  made  an  intense  study  of 
the  county  in  which  she  has  passed  most 
of  her  life  and  in  which  her  family  had 
long  been  pioneers  and  residents,  and  -was 
an  authority  on  the  Western  Reserve. 
She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  David 
E.  Parsons,  a brother,  Col.  George  C. 
Reid,  acad.  ’61-63,  of  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps,  and  a sister,  Mrs.  Florence  Bush 
of  Cleveland. 

’93 — Dr.  Charles  E.  Briggs  was  recent- 
ly elected  a director  of  the  Phelps  Dodge 
Corporation  following  a consolidation  of 
this  company  with  the  Calumet  & Ari- 
zona Mining  Company.  Address:  2513 
Terminal  Tower,  Cleveland. 

’97 — In  the  November  election  the  vot- 
ers of  Cleveland  did  away  with  the  city 
manager  and  proportional  representative 
form  of  government  to  return  to  the 
mayor  and  ward  form.  Daniel  E.  Mor- 
gan, replaced  by  this  change,  “leaves  the 
office  of  city  manager  ^vith  a good  rec- 
ord of  achievement,”  says  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

c’97 — In  addition  to  being  alumni  sec- 
retary at  Grinnell  Harry  W.  Matlack 
has  again  become  professor  of  organ  and 
college  organist. 

’98 — Helen  Topping  French  of  New 
York  City  is  spending  her  sabbatical 
year  in  European  study  and  travel. 

c’98 — Mrs.  Ada  Ash  Anderson,  \vife 
of  Dr.  D.  R.  Anderson,  President  of  Ran- 
dolph-Macon  C’ollcge  of  Lynchburg,  Va., 
died  at  her  home  in  Lynchlnirg  May  17. 

'99 — Gilbert  A.  Ketcham,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Missoula  County  (Mont.) 
high  school,  is  faced  with  extremely  try- 
ing difficulties  tins  winter.  A new  $200,- 
000  annex  to  the  school  had  just  been 
completed,  making  it  one  of  the  most 
complete  educational  plants  in  the  north- 
west, when  on  Septeml^er  15  fire  destroyed 
the  entire  school.  Mr.  Ketcharn  went  to 
Missoula  in  1912  and  since  that  time  has 
seen  the  enrollment  grow  from  260  to 
1 1 15.  (’lasses  are  being  held  in  various 
vacant  store  buildings  and  any  available 
place. 

’00 — James  M.  Fitch  has  charge  of  the 
law  dei>artment  of  the  New  York  'Title 


and  Mortgage  Company  of  Staten  Isl- 
and. Address:  30  Bay  St.,  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y. 

’01 — Clara  C.  Gilbert  of  Indianapolis 
was  the  principal  speaker  before  a meet- 
ing of  the  Elkhart  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women’s  Club,  Elkhart,  Ind.  Miss 
Gilbert’s  topic  was,  “The  Whirligig  of 
Time.” 

c’oi-02,  ’0+ — Mrs.  Florence  Ayres  Wol- 
cott, representative  from  Oak  Park,  111., 
and  Mrs.  Olive  Sieben  Greenwood  from 
Geneseo,  111.,  attended  the  Biennial  Su- 
preme Chapter  Coiu-ention  of  P.  E.  O., 
which  met  in  Portland,  Ore.,  September 
15-18.  The  P.  E.  O.  sisterhood  is  a cul- 
tural and  social  organization  for  women. 
Its  educational  fund  is  used  to  assist  wor- 
thy girls,  3641  of  whom  have  been  so  as- 
sisted in  their  efforts  to  obtain  a higher 
education. 

’02-06 — Mrs.  L.  E.  Oblinger  (Harriet 
Dunipace)  died  suddenly  in  Toledo  Sep- 
tember 13  following  an  operation  for  ap- 
pendicitis. She  leaves  besides  her  hus- 
band three  children,  Florence,  Ruth,  and 
James,  and  a brother,  Joseph  E.  Duni- 
pace, ‘05. 

’04 — Howard  L.  Rawdon,  who  has 
been  superintendent  of  the  Oberlin  pub- 
lic schools  for  over  25  years,  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  North  Eastern  Ohio 
Teachers  Association  at  its  meeting  in 
Cleveland  October  30. 

c’04 — Bertha  Shutts  Smiley  of  the  Carle- 
ton  College  faculty  opened  the  recital 
course  of  Grinnell  College  November  7. 

’06 — Helen  S.  Pratt  received  an  ap- 
pointment in  July  from  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Audubon  Societies  as  junior 
field  agent  for  California.  The  work  is 
in  organizing  bird  study  clubs  in  schools 
and  elscnvhere,  speaking,  and  distributing 
bird  study  material. 

’07,  '10— E.  M.  Hoffman  of  the  Foun- 
dation School,  Berea,  Ky.,  attended  sum- 
mer school  at  Cornell  during  the  past 
summer,  taking  work  in  nature  study  and 
botany.  While  Mike,  Sr.,  was  at  Cor- 
nell, Mike,  Jr.,  was  filling  his  Dad’s 
place  as  junior  counsellor  in  nature  study 
at  Camp  Se([uoyah,  Asheville,  N.  Car., 
where  both  of  them  have  been  connected 
for  some  years.  Mike,  Jr.,  entered  Ober- 
lin College  this  fall.  Mrs.  Hoffman 
(Molly  Liruisay)  is  in  charge  of  the 
reading  room  and  library  of  the  Foun- 
dation Junior  High  School  of  Berea 
again  this  year. 

— jVir.  and  Mrs.  Tracy  Strong 
(Edith  Robbins)  and  daughter  Ruth  have 
returned  after  a year’s  leave  of  absence 
in  this  country  to  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
where  Mr.  Strong  is  executive  secretary 
of  the  World’s  Alliance  of  Young  Men’s 
Cliristian  Associations. 

'08 — i-'loreiicc  Hull  Dutikle  (Mrs.  W. 
!■:.)  died  in  Seattle  April  J3,  193  >■  She 
is  surviveil  by  her  husbiuul  and  two  sons, 
and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Marguerite  Hull 
Badger,  ’06,  and  Mrs.  Emily  Hull  Red- 
ding, c’02-05.  . . 

',0 ’J'he  Kumiai  ( ( ongn-galional ) 

churches  of  Japan,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Hiroshi  llatanaka  (George  Wainwnght) 
is  moderator,  have  recently  presented  to 
(In*  Japanese  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
and  the  minister  of  education  a resolu- 
tion asking  for  “the  speedy  solution  l>y 


peaceful  means  of  the  trouble  between 
Japan  and  China.” 

’ll — Doris  C.  Stevens  of  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mission of  Women,  has  been  nominated 
to  membership  in  the  American  Institute 
of  International  Law  to  fill  the  place 
which  has  been  vacant  since  Elihu  Root 
became  its  honorary  president.  As  the 
nomination  was  unanimous,  it  is  equiv- 
alent to  election.  The  Institute  is  lim- 
ited to  five  leading  publicists  of  each 
of  the  21  American  republics.  Among 
other  things  it  is  legal  adviser  to  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  sponsor  of  pro- 
posals for  codifying  international  law. 

’jT,  ’i6 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Rind- 
fusz  (Helen  Tiffany)  and  their  two 
daughters  have  moved  into  their  new 
home  at  ir  Cannon  St.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

’12 — Mabel  J.  Baker  has  completed 
the  course  for  advisers  of  girls  and 
women  in  Columbia  University  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

c'12-13 — Cora  Ellen  Fields,  teacher  in 
the  Cleveland  public  schools  for  the  past 
twenty  }'ears,  died  in  that  city  October  17. 

’13 — Earl  W.  Hope  is  now  the  Cincin- 
nati branch  manager  of  the  Cities  Ser- 
vice Oil  Company. 

’13 — Martha  L.  Nichols  was  married 
October  19  to  J.  William  Blackwell  of 
Cleveland.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blackwell  are 
living  at  4211  Spokane  Ave.,  Cleveland. 

’15 — ^ind  Mrs.  W.  A.  McIn- 
tosh (Austa  McKitrick)  are  now  living 
at  726  E.  Broad  St.,  Westfield,  N.  J. 
Dr.  McIntosh  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Ne-w  York  office  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

’14 — Charles  G.  Norman,  recently  elect- 
ed executive  of  the  University  Commu- 
nity Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  re- 
sides at  835  E.  Sist  St.,  Seattle.  Last 
summer  Mr.  Norman  acted  as  director 
of  two  camps  conducted  by  the  M. 
C.  A.  “Charlie”  is  married  and  has  a 
son,  Lawrence  Charles,  who  is  in  high 
school. 

’i^ — Marie  Wallace  Wilson  has  become 
assistant  dean  of  Syracuse  I niversity. 
Her  particular  job  ^vill  be  “to  help  stu- 
dents to  solve  their  numerous  vocational 
problems,  at  first  through  academic  ad- 
visement as  they  enroll,  and  later  as  they 
choose  major  fields  of  service.  This  pro- 
gram ^vill  lead  ultimately  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a placement  bureau  for 
women  graduates.” 

’14,  ’14 — Mrs.  Russell  W.  Jelliff  [Ro- 
^vena  Woodham)  has  been  chosen  as  one 
of  a committee  of  four  to  assist  churches 
of  Greater  Cleveland  in  presenting  re- 
ligious dramas.  'I'his  announcement  has 
come  from  the  director  of  religious  edu- 
cation for  the  Federated  ('hurches  of  that 
city.  Mrs.  Jelliff  and  her  husband  have 
been  engaged  in  social  settlement  w(*rk 
ill  (^leveland  for  a number  ol  years  and 
organized  the  widely  known  Gilpin  Play- 
ers ami  foumh'd  the  Karanui  'J'heatcr. 

•5 — Dorothy  I’rintup's  husband,  .Archer 
Butler  liulbert,  has  been  a\vartled  a prize 
of  $5000  for  the  most  interesting  book 
manuscript,  not  fiction,  dealing  with  the 
American  scene,  offered  jointly  by  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  Press  ami  Little,  Brown 
Sc  Company  of  Boston.  Mr.  liulbert  is 
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professor  of  history  and  director  of  the 
Stewart  Commission  on  Western  History, 
Colorado  College.  In  preparation  of 
Forty-Niners,  Professor  llnibert  had  ac- 
cess to  250  original  Journals  of  forty- 
niners. 

’16 — Beulah  Chang  left  the  University 
of  Michigan  the  last  of  November  for 
China  via  Europe  and  the  Holyland,  to 
be  three  months  on  the  way.  Miss  Chang 
e.xpects  to  resume  her  work  as  principal 
of  the  Mary  Farnham  Mission  High 
School  in  Shanghai.  Address:  156  Ta 
Kih  Road,  West  Gate,  Shanghai,  China. 

m’i6 — John  H.  Warner  has  just  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  international  sec- 
retary of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Porto  Rico, 
with  headquarters  at  San  Juan,  as  his 
“ne.\t  period  of  service”  in  the  Foreign 
Division  of  the  Y.  Mrs.  Warner  will 
continue  living  in  Oberlin  as  they  still 
have  three  children  in  College  this  year. 

’16 — Mildred  J.  Cumings  is  teaching 
history  in  the  senior  high  school  at 
Painesville,  O.,  and  keeping  house  for 
her  father;  her  mother  died  last  Janu- 
ary. Miss  Cumings  is  serving  as  record- 
ing secretary  for  the  North  Eastern  Ohio 
Teachers  Association  this  year. 

’17 — John  Emmons  Coe  was  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emmons  S.  Coe  on  Septem- 
ber I,  in  Evanston,  III.  The  Coe  resi- 
dence is  at  636  Church  St. 

’17 — Ralph  P.  Claggett's  second  one- 
act  Biblical  play,  “Treasurers,”  has  re- 
cently been  published  by  the  Walter  H. 
Baker  Co.  of  Boston.  The  play,  which 
carries  a royalty,  has  already  been  pro- 
duced several  times. 

ex-’i8 — A daughter,  Marjorie  Ruth, 
was  born  to  Hilda  Clark  King  on  Sep- 
tember + in  Williamstown,  Mass. 

’18 — Mildred  Willey  Maclure  (Mrs. 
David  P.)  is  a frequent  contributor  of 
verse  to  the  Philosopher  of  Folly  column 
in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

’18 — Mary  L.  McClure,  who  is  home 
on  furlough  this  year  after  seven  years 
in  Fenchow,  Shansi,  China,  as  principal 
of  the  Catherine  S.  Harwood  Bible 
Training  School  for  Married  Women, 
is  doing  deputation  work  among  the  New 
England  churches  this  fall  and  hopes  to 
be  studying  in  Columbia  University  in 
the  spring.  Her  address  this  year  is  26 
Kingston  Rd.,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

’19 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Taylor 
(Kathryn  Scheid),  who  have  been  living 
in  Colombia,  South  America,  where  Mr. 
Taylor  represents  the  General  Electric 
Company,  are  in  Ohio  on  a few  monthsj 
visit  with  relatives  and  friends. 

’19,  ’20 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Fred 
Martin  (Kathleen  Porter)  a son,  Wayne 
Porter,  on  September  30.  The  Martins 
are  living  at  29  Long  Lane,  Middletown, 
Conn. 

’20 — Stanton  Addams  has  .been  re-elect- 
ed municipal  judge  of  East  Cleveland. 

’20 — The  marriage  of  James  Smiley  to 
Miss  Ruth  Klein,  Simmons  College,  ’26, 
took  place  September  2 at  Northport, 
Mich.  Dr.  Dan  F.  Bradley,  ’82,  and  the 
Rev.  Dwight  J.  Bradley,  ’12,  officiated. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smiley  are  at  home  at  647 
E.  232nd  St.,  New  York. 

’21,  ’2t — Richard  Gray  Clark  was  born 
on  April  26  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  J. 
Clark  (Helen  Gray)  of  3328  Kildare 
Rd.,  Cleveland  Heights,  O. 

’21 — In  August  Frances  L.  Yocom  be- 
came reference  librarian  in  Fisk  Univer- 
sity’s new  library.  Other  Oberlin  peo- 


ple notv  at  the  Nashville  school  are  Rav 
F.  Brown,  '24,  Harry  J.  Walker,  ’28', 
Robert  N.  Hemingway,  c’30-31,  and  Edith 
E.  Baker,  c'26. 

— Charlotte  Taylor  is  teaching 

in  New  Castle  (Pa.)  Senior  High  School. 
Miss  Taylor  brought  a number  of  her 
students  to  Oberlin  for  High  School  Day 
and  entered  ten  in  the  competitive  exam- 
inations for  scholarships. 

21 — King-Chau  Mui  teas  inaugurated 
as  Chinese  consul  for  Hawaii  at  a cere- 
mony in  Honolulu  in  August. 

’21 — Glenn  H.  Benton  was  recently 
promoted  to  a full  professorship  and 
made  head  of  the  department  of  history 
in  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo.  Pro- 
fessor Benton  has  been  granted  a year's 
leave  of  absence  and  is  completing  work 
on  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  history  and  po- 
litical science  at  the  University  of  Iowa. 

c'21-24,  ’26 — Laura  Schwahn  and  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Whitney  were  married  August 
15  at  Saginaw,  Mich.  Dr.  Whitney  re- 
ceived his  Ph.D.  degree  in  chemistry  this 
summer  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
The  Whitneys  will  be  at  home  at  120 
E.  Franklin  St.,  .'\ppleton,  Wis.,  where 
Dr.  Whitney  is  engaged  in  chemical  re- 
search for  the  Kimberlej’-Clark  Co.,  pa- 
per manufacturers. 

’22 — James  H.  Vermilya  is  engaged  as 
an  auditor  for  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany at  their  Hawthorne  Works,  Chicago, 
and  is  helping  to  bring  up  James  Arthur, 
now  seven  months  old.  The  Vermilyas 
live  at  907  Pleasant  St.,  Oak  Park,  III. 

’23 — Evalyn  B.  Bayle  of  the  Oberlin 
High  School  staff  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  newly  formed  permanent 
executive  board  of  English  teachers  in 
the  North  Eastern  Ohio  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation, and  has  been  elected  its  vice- 
president. 

’23 — The  engagement  of  Helen  B.  El- 
der, 46  Lincoln  Ave.,  Amherst,  Mass.,  to 
Charles  E.  Stebbins,  Jr.,  of  S.  Deerfield, 
Mass.,  was  recently  announced. 

’23 — Lena  R.  Forster,  who  continues 
teaching  social  science  and  serving  as 
dean  of  girls  at  N.  Royalton,  0.,  High 
School,  spent  her  summer  travelling 
through  the  Southwest  and  the  Canadian 
Rockies.  While  in  Los  Angeles  she  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  the  National  Ed- 
ucation Association  in  July. 

’24 — Mrs.  Dorothy  Corey  Studabaker, 
with  her  husband  and  three  sons,  is  liv- 
ing at  1031  Merced  St.,  Berkeley,  Calif., 
and  welcomes  any  Oberlin  visitors. 

h'24 — Linda  A.  Eastman  of  the  Cleve- 
land Public  Library  gave  the  Founders’ 
Day  address  at  the  School  of  Library 
Science,  Western  Reserve  University,  in 
June.  Her  subject  was  “The  Whole 
Duty  of  the  Librarian.” 

’24 — Margaret  D.  Gould  was  married 
in  Cavendish,  Vt.,  on  September  5 to 
Thurston  D.  Owens.  They  are  living 
temporarily  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  at  1737 
Cambridge  St.,  as  they  plan  to  return  to 
Cleveland  in  February.  Mr.  Owens  is 
assistant  professor  of  electrical  engineer- 
ing at  Case  School  of  Applied  Science. 

’24. Nevin  E.  Balliet  has  been  made 

special  representative  for  the  United 
States  Export  Co.,  Ltd.,  taking  care  of 
the  sales  warehouses  in  the  Middle  and 
Near  East.  His  address  is  Box  404,  Bei- 
rut, Syria. 

’24 Dr.  and  Mrs.  M.  II.  Li  (Minnie 

Chan)  announce  the  birth  of  their  third 
child,  Loretia  Mae  Jiiii  Li,  on  March 


19.  Their  home  is  at  1321  Alewa  Drive, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

’24,  ’28 — C.  Gilmore  Warner  has  been 
appointed  associate  professor  of  English 
language  at  the  American  University  at 
Cairo,  Egypt.  Dorothea  Schaffner  War- 
ner is  with  Mr.  Warner. 

’25 — Ellen  L.  Scott  was  married  on 
June  20  to  Raymond  A.  Mickel,  head  of 
the  social  science  department  of  West- 
ern Reserve  Academy,  Hudson,  O.  They 
are  now  living  in  Potwin  Cottage  on  the 
Academy  campus. 

’25 — Dorothy  M.  Bell,  who  is  part-time 
instructor  in  the  Classics  Department  in 
Oberlin  College  and  part-time  instructor 
in  the  Oberlin  High  School,  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  article  in  the  November 
Classical  Journal  on  “Some  Thoughts 
from  Critic  Teaching.”  The  State  Edu- 
cational Department  recently  asked  the 
Ohio  Classical  Conference  to  outline  the 
work  for  the  “every  pupil  test”  in  Ohio 
this  year,  and  Miss  Bell  has  been  selected 
as  one  to  assist  in  this  work. 

c’25 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 
K.  Holly  (Catharine  Shollenberger)  a 
second  daughter,  Rosemary  Joan,  on  Oc- 
tober 2 in  Carroll,  Iowa. 

’21; — Sydney  K.  Bunker  is  studying  for 
a B.Litt.  degree  at  Mansfield  College, 
Oxford,  England.  This  is  made  possi- 
ble by  the  award  of  a two  years'  travel- 
ing fellowship  from  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York. 

’25 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  A.  Erf 
(■Frances  E.  Knapp)  of  16827  Fernway 
Rd.,  Shaker  Heights,  O.,  announce  the 
birth  of  a son,  Robert  Kenneth,  on  Oc- 
tober 29. 

’25 — Ethel  L.  Yokes  was  married  on 
October  i to  Harold  S.  Ogden.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ogden  are  at  home  at  1065  W. 
Sixth  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

’25 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  R.  Clark 
CMary  Sedgwick)  have  moved  to  iin 
Clinton  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass.  Mr.  Clark 
is  principal  of  the  Normal  Junior  High 
School  there,  which  is  in  connection  with 
the  State  Normal  School. 

’25 — Merritt  J.  Merkling,  husband  of 
Gertrude  Ball  Merkling,  passed  away 
August  r8  at  his  home  in  Oak  Park.  111., 
after  a brief  illness  from  appendicitis. 
Mrs.  Merkling  and  her  trvo-year-old  son, 
Edgar,  are  making  their  home  with  her 
parents  at  Vermilion,  O. 

’25 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  W.  Chapin 
(Priscilla  Lloyd),  1018  Main  St.,  Evans- 
ton, 111.,  announce  the  birth  of  a daugh- 
ter, Diana  Lloyd,  on  September  2. 

’25 — Mrs.  Shirley  L.  Mason  (Mary 
.(\mes)  and  family  are  living  at  27  Burn- 
ham St.,  Belmont,  Mass.,  while  Mr. 
Mason  studies  at  Harvard  for  his  Ph.  D. 

’25 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Roger  Jarman 
are  the  parents  of  a son,  James  Peter, 
born  August  ii. 

’25 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  F.  Bowman 
(Dorothy  Beadles)  announce  the  arrival 
of  Richard  Curtis  on  August  26. 

’25 — Marjorie  F.  Mahin  was  married 
at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  June  15  to  Dr. 
Willard  J.  Berwanger. 

c’26 — Claire  Ordway  has  taken  over 
the  duties  of  dean  of  the  college  in  addi- 
tion to  teaching  violin  and  music  theory 
at  Davenport  College,  Lenoir,  N.  Car. 

c’26 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Kirwan 
(Lucille  Cliff)  of  Monroe,  Mich.,  are 
the  parents  of  a son,  John  Ryan,  Jr.,  on 
October  5. 
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’26 — ^Winifred  A.  Johnson,  formerly  on 
the  library  staff  at  Iowa  State  College, 
is  now  first  assistant  in  the  catalog  de- 
partment of  the  Carnegie  Library,  Ober- 
iin.  Miss  Johnson  replaces  Miriam 
Grosh,  ’i4-'i6,  who  has  become  librarian 
at  Geneva  College,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

’26 — “The  reunion  secretary  greets  you 
and  wishes  to  remind  ’26-ers  to  forward 
new  names  and  addresses.  ‘It's  ’26  for- 
ever’.” Ruth  Aussiker  Sherman,  129  W. 
College  St.,  Oberlin. 

’27 — Marjorie  Robertson  is  head  of  the 
department  of  physical  education  for  wo- 
men at  Missouri  Valley  College,  Mar- 
shall, Mo.,  this  year,  after  holding  the 
same  position  at  the  College  of  Idaho, 
Caldwell,  Ida.,  for  three  years. 

’26,  ’26 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Fisher 
(Elizabeth  Woodruff)  have  moved  from 
Painesville  to  Maple  St.,  Mentor,  O.,  “to 
be  nearer  the  seat  of  action,”  as  Mr. 
Fisher  is  practicing  law  in  Willoughby. 

’26 — Nancy  Fisher  Thoms  was  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  Thoms  (Beth  Scud- 
der)  in  Basrah,  Iraq,  on  September  it. 

’26 — Ruth  E.  Jenkins  is  doing  graduate 
work  at  New  York  University  this  year. 
Address:  1+  Washington  Place  E.,  New 
York. 

’26 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stewart 
(Maren  Thomsen)  have  moved  from 
Oberlin  to  363  Lincoln  Ave.,  Suite  2, 
Orange,  N.  J.  Mr.  Stewart  remains  with 
the  Penton  Publishing  Company,  rvith 
offices  at  220  Broadway,  New  York,  and 
now  has  complete  charge  of  non-ferrous 
metal  news  for  Daily  Metal  Trade. 

’26,  ’24-26 — Arthur  Poe  attended  the 
summer  session  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Western  Reserve  and  completed  the 
requirements  for  the  A.M.  degree  in  edu- 
cation, which  he  will  receive  in  June 
1932.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poe  (Ruth  J.  But- 
triss)  are  at  home  at  1652  Euclid  Ave., 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
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’27,  c’26 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  D. 
Seeber  (Louise  Combes)  of  6019  Bellona 
Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  announce  the  birth 
of  a daughter,  Elizabeth  Caroline,  on 
September  4.  Mr.  Seeber  received  his 
A.M.  degree  at  the  University  of  Roches- 
ter in  June  and  is  now  studying  for  the 
doctorate  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

’27 — Winifred  Zinninger  is  spending 
the  year  in  Paris  after  studying  during 
the  month  of  September  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Grenoble.  In  August  she  and  a 
friend  took  knapsack  and  hiked  along 
the  French  Riviera.  Her  address  this 
year  is  25  rue  des  Feuillantines,  Paris 
Ve,  France. 

’27 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  L.  Grant 
announce  the  arrival  of  a son,  Gordon 
Sweet,  on  May  12.  Mr.  Grant  is  an  in- 
structor in  botany  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

m’27 — Robert  L.  Sutherland  represent- 
ed Oberlin  College  at  the  inauguration  of 
Bucknell  University’s  new  president,  Ho- 
mer Price  Rainey,  on  November  13  in 
Lewisburg,  Pa. 

’27 — ^J.  Esther  Marshall,  who  studied 
at  Columbia  University  last  year  toward 
an  M.A.  degree  in  fine  arts,  is  teaching 
again  in  Youngstown.  Address:  593  War- 
ren Ave. 

’27 — Mrs.  Tadafumi  Mikuriya  (Anna 
Schwenk)  is  with  her  husband  visiting 
his  family  in  Kiushii,  which  is  the  south- 
ern large  island  of  Japan,  after  stopping 
off  at  various  places  en  route. 

’27 — Elizabeth  Snyder  was  a delegate 
from  the  Pittsburgh  school  music  depart- 
ment to  the  Anglo-American  Music  Con- 
ference held  in  August  at  Lausanne, 
Switzerland.  During  July  she  studied  in 
Vienna.  Address:  5212  Harriet  St.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

’27 — In  the  June  number  of  the  Journal 
of  Laboratory  and  Clinical  Medicine  ap- 
peared an  article  by  Clinton  W.  Root  de- 
scribing a new  method  for  the  determina- 
tion of  blood  sugar.  A portion  of  this 
study  is  included  in  his  thesis  for  his 
Master’s  degree  in  Oberlin.  Mr.  Root 
has  been  reappointed  part-time  instructor 
in  biochemistry  in  the  department  of  bi- 
ology at  Princeton  University. 

c’27 — Paul  H.  Eickmeyer,  who  is  or- 
ganist and  choirmaster  of  Trinity  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Marshall,  Mich.,  studied 
rrgan  and  composition  with  Dr.  George 
W.  Andrews,  c’79,  in  Oberlin  this  sum- 
mer, and  had  the  distinction  of  receiv- 
ing the  last  lesson  Dr.  Andrews  gave  in 
('herlin  before  his  retirement. 

’27 — Mary  N.  Hodgman  was  married  to 
Oscar  F.  Rensha^v  at  Coldwater,  Mich., 
on  June  20. 

’27 — Katherine  Arford  Hartsell’s  new 
address  is  Brady  Memorial  Laboratory, 
310  Cedar  St..  New  Haven,  Conn.,  as 
her  husband,  Stanley  K.  Hartsell,  is  do- 
ing research  work  for  his  Ph.  I"),  degree 
in  l^acteriology  ami  she  is  secretary  to 
Dr.  Leo  F.  Rettger,  cliairman  of  the  di- 
vision of  bacteriology. 

*2S Margaret  Nash  is  teaching  in 

Cleveland  School,  Newark,  N.  J.  A<l- 
dress:  67  N.  Munn  Ave.,  I’.ast  Orange, 
N.  T. 

>28 Svdney  N.  Fisher  has  returned 

from  Robert'  College,  Istanbul,  d'urkey, 
\vhere  he  has  been  teaching,  to  study 
again  in  Oberlin.  Address:  283  W.  Col- 
lege St. 


c’28 — Don  B.  Corbin  is  supervisor  of 
music  in  the  Lansdowne  (Pa.)  Public 
Schools,  and  lives  at  901  Pembroke  Ave., 
East  Lansdowne. 

’28 — Elizabeth  II.  Zorbaugh  is  teach- 
ing French  at  -Oak  Grove,  a Quaker 
school  for  girls  at  Vassalboro,  Maine. 

ex-c’28 — In  connection  with  her  study 
along  the  lines  of  vocational  education 
and  counseling  of  persons  suffering  ser- 
iously defective  vision  other  than  blind- 
ness, Katherine  Affelder  visited  hospitals, 
special  schools,  and  institutions  for  the 
blind  in  various  centers  of  Europe  and 
this  continent  during  the  past  summer. 
This  year  Miss  Affelder  continues  study 
and  research  work  at  New  York  Universi- 
ty and  expects  to  receive  the  B.  S.  degree 
in  February.  Address:  Barbizon  Plaza 
Hotel,  loi  W.  58th  St.,  New  York. 

’28,  ’27 — William  M.  McCord  received 
his  Ph.  D.  from  Yale  in  June  and  is  now 
teaching  biochemistry  in  the  Louisiana 
State  Medical  School  at  New  Orleans. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  McCord  (Evangeline  An- 
drews) are  living  at  2338  Wirth  Place, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

’28 — On  July  10  Katherine  M.  Demms 
^vas  married  to  Charles  C.  Berryhill  of 
Hickory,  Pa.,  a graduate  of  Penn  State 
in  '28  and  of  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  ’31.  They  are  living  now  in  New 
Texas,  Pa.,  near  Pittsburgh,  where  Mr. 
Berryhill  is  pastor  of  the  Plum  Creek 
Presbyterian  Churclj.  Address:  Box  15, 
Unity,  Pa. 

’28 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  H.  Gleason 
announce  the  birth  of  a second  son,  Clark 
Gerald,  in  Placerville,  Calif.,  September 
25- 

’28 — James  S.  Clark,  who  has  returned 
from  teaching  in  Tarsus,  Turkey,  is 
studying  for  the  Master’s  degree  in  his- 
tory at  Harvard.  Address:  39  Perkins 
Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

’28 — Edith  E.  Noss  attended  the  sum- 
mer session  of  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  Greece,  und- 
er the  direction  of  Professor  Louis  E. 
Lord,  ’97.  Miss  Noss  is  head  of  the 
Latin  department  of  Houghton  College, 
Houghton,  N.  Y. 

’28 — Myron  K.  Hume  preached  during 
the  past  summer  under  the  Congregational 
Board  in  Wagner,  S.  Dak.  Mr.  Hume 
is  again  studying  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York. 

’28 — Josephine  Marean  has  an  execu- 
tive position  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 

'28 — Marcella  Spahr  is  teaching  physi- 
cal education  in  the  Ambridge  Senior 
High  School,  Ambridge,  Pa.  During  the 
summer  she  studied  at  the  New  ^ ork 
I'niversity  Camp  on  Lake  Sebago,  N. 
Her  address  is  418  Dickson  Ave.,  Ben 
Avon,  Pa. 

'28_Thomas  T.  Currie  is  taking  work 
at  Harvard  I’liiversity  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Architecture  this  year.  Address: 
67  Hammond  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

c’28 — Hugh  P.  Williamson  was  mar- 
ried August  22  to  Miss  EveBii  Potter  of 
C'.ninesville,  Texas,  at  the  Oscar  Seagle 
Colonv  at  Schroon  l>akc,  N.  ^ . Mr.  \\’ill- 
iamson  is  for  the  second  year  dean  of 
music  at  I'lora  Macdtuiald  C ollege,  Reil 
Springs,  N.  C'ar.,  where  Mrs.  Williamson 
has  become  head  of  the  voice  department. 
Each  will  continue  their  concert  work 
this  \ear  besides  their  duties  in  the  col- 
lege. 
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Oberlin  Professional 
and  Business  Directory 


DK.  C.  W.  GARRICK 

DENTIST 

Oberliu  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


DR.  J.  E. 

BARNARD 

DENTIST 

17  W.  College  St. 

Phone  420 

DR.  R.  C.  BEATTY 

DENTIST 

5 W.  College  St.  Phone  604 


DR.  PAUL  C. 

COLEGROYE 

PHYSICIAN 

5 West  College  St. 

Telephone  285 

'dr.  W.  R.  GREGG 

OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 
Hours  — 9-12,  2-5 
Phone  107;  Residence  841 
Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Building 


Bureau  of  Coolegb  1*rei>ara- 
TiON  AND  College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE.  M.A., 

31  Carpenter  Court 
Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


LOUIS  E.  BURGNER 
Insurance  and  Real  Estate 
21  South  Main  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 


In  Business  in  Oberlin  for 
Tliirly  Years 


’28 — \Mnifred  Cheney  is  a member 
of  the  staff  of  Association  House,  2150 
W.  North  Ave.,  Chicago.  Besides  the 
settlement  tvork  she  is  doing  part  time 
graduate  work  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. 

c'aS — Esther  Jane  Davis  is  teaching 
junior  high  school  music  in  Clairton,  Pa. 

'28 — F.  W'alter  Huffman  is  teaching 
singing  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa 
and  working  for  the  M.  A.  degree. 

’28 — Emmett  P.  Paige  has  become  cur- 
ate and  director  of  religious  education 
at  Zion  Episcopal  Church  in  Wappingers 
Falls,  N.  V.,  and  is  doing  some  advance 
work  at  the  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  New  York  City,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  May.  A month  earlier 
Mr.  Paige  was  ortlained  in  the  minis- 
try of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

’28,  t’31 — The  marriage  of  Sarah  K. 
Brown  to  John  P.  H.  McNatt  was  sol- 
emnized in  Fairchild  Chapel,  Bosworth 
Hall,  Oberlin,  on  October  13,  the  first 
wedding  to  take  place  in  the  new  chapel. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  McNatt  are  livin.g  in  Mor- 
ven,  N.  Car.,  where  Rev.  Mr.  McNatt  is 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

’28 — The  marriage  of  George  M. 
Dougall  and  Miss  Margaret  E.  Sheppard 
was  solemnized  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
March  21. 

'28 — Elizabeth  Weit  studied  at  Colum- 
bia University  this  summer,  and  is  now' 
teaching  mathematics  at  the  Andrews 
School  for  Girls  in  Willoughby,  O.  Ad- 
dress: 199  Euclid  Ave. 

’28 — Louis  S.  Peirce  has  become  asso- 
ciated with  Tolies,  Hogsett  & Ginn,  law 
firm  located  at  1759  Union  Trust  Bldg., 
Cleveland,  after  receiving  the  LL.B.  de- 
gree magna  cum  laude  from  Harvard  in 
June.  Late  in  the  summer  Mr.  Peirce 
made  a seven-week  European  trip,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  was  privileged  to  at- 
tend a meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  during  the  Manchur- 
ian dispute,  and  to  meet  Gandhi  in  Lon- 
don. 

’28 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Karol  (Ann 
Hale)  announce  the  birth  of  a daugh- 
ter, Kathryn  Hale  Karol,  on  April  4. 

t'28-30 — Akira  Nagata,  who  is  attend- 
ing Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City,  is  the  treasurer  of  the  Jap- 
anese Students’  Christian  Association  of 
North  America. 

c’29 — Ethel  G.  Eversole  studied  voice 
and  piano  this  summer  at  the  Chicago 
Musical  College,  and  has  returned  to  her 
position  in  Barbourville,  Ky.,  \vhere  she 
teaches  music  in  Union  College. 

c’29 — Eunice  Kettering  during  the  sum- 
mer made  a rapid  tour  through  Europe 
and  spent  eight  weeks  at  Mondsee  in  the 
Austrian  .Mps,  where  she  taught  organ 
and  studied  composition  with  Bartok  at 
the  Austro-.American  Conservatory.  Miss 
Kettering  is  teaching  organ  and  piano 
for  the  third  year  at  the  State  Teachers 
College  of  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

’29 Ann  M.  Hoskin  returned  to  her 

home  at  fiyo  Noah  Ave.,  Akron,  O.,  in 
November  after  studying  a year  at  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies, 
Athens. 

’2(;_F,leatior  E.  Buck  is  working  part 
time  and  studving  part  time  at  the  Mo- 
ser Business  College  of  Chicago.  Ad- 
dress: tlfiil  Normal  Hlvd.,  Chicago. 

’29 A.  I.aurence  Muir  is  for  the  sec- 

ond vear  studving  in  the  Cornell  Grad- 
uate 'School,  Oeparlment  of  Comparative 


Study  of  Literature.  Address:  118  Eddy 
St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

c'29 — The  marriage  of  Frances  Quait 
Wagner  to  James  P.  May  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  took  place  November  21  in 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  Mr.  May  graduated 
from  Kansas  University  in  1928  and  is 
now  a junior  engineer  with  the  General 
Electric  Company. 

’29 — Norma  M.  Hammond  has  become 
librarian  of  the  Oberlin  High  School  and 
is  living  at  139  Woodland  Ave.,  Oberlin. 

c’29,  c’25-28 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alphonse 
A.  Gailewicz  (Margaret  Mae  Baum- 
gardner) are  the  parents  of  a daughter, 
Greta  Mae,  born  August  30.  Mr.  Gaile- 
wicz is  instructor  in  violin  at  Ohio  North- 
ern University,  tvhere  he  is  also  direc- 
tor of  the  orchestra  and  band. 

’29 — Alfred  W.  Downes  is  doing  gradu- 
ate work  and  teaching  part  time  in  the 
chemistry  department  of  the  University 
of  M’isconsin. 

’29 — Margaret  I.  Bane  studied  at  Chi- 
cago University  this  summer,  starting 
tvork  toward  the  Master’s  degree.  She 
has  returned  to  her  position  as  teacher 
of  English  and  dramatics  in  Connells- 
ville  High  School,  Connellsville,  Pa. 

c’29 — On  September  29  Paul  A.  Humis- 
ton  was  married  to  Miss  Nettie  M.  Gioff 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

’29 — Catharine  L.  Shimer  has  accepted 
the  position  of  executive  of  the  Girl  Re- 
serve department  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
in  Passaic,  N.  J.  For  two  years  she  was 
assistant  Girl  Reserve  secretary  of  the 
Jersey  City  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

’29 — Stuart  L.  Schoff  received  a Mast- 
er's de.gree  in  June  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity in  geology,  and  is  continuing  study 
there  toward  a Ph.  D.  with  a graduate 
assistantship. 

’29 — Alice  B.  Elson  is  librarian  in  the 
high  school  in  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

’29 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  George 
Morgan  a daughter,  Mary  Ellen,  on  Sep- 
tember 3 in  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 

’29 — Merrill  Gay  is  teaching  economics 
at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Address: 
303%  E.  Universitv  Ave.,  Champaign, 
III. 

’29,  c’29 — Carleton  and  Isabel  Williams 
Collin  have  moved  from  Toledo,  O.,  to 
7137  Thomas  Blvd.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Mr. 
Collin  is  with  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 

’29 — Eleanor  Elliott  is  this  year  a 
student  at  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa. 
Pendle  Hill  is  a new  Quaker  graduate 
school  for  the  study  of  religious  and  so- 
cial problems. 

’29 — C.  Francis  Alter  spent  the  sum- 
mer doing  graduate  study  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  He  returns  this  year 
to  Oberlin  to  his  position  as  teacher  of 
English  and  debale  coach  in  the  High 
School. 

’29,  ’31* — Lawrence  Kiddle,  Harold 

Jantz,  Robert  Kroc,  and  Benjamin  Whit- 
ing are  rapidly  actpiiring  the  domestic 
art  of  maintaining  a bachelor  apartment 
while  doing  part  time  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  The  model 
apartment  mail  hox  at  930  CIvmer  Place, 
Madison,  atvaits  letters  from  their 
friends.  “It’s  great  fun  to  see  Kiddle 
and  Whiting  learn  how  to  mash  pota- 
toes and  pour  cream  off  a bottle!’’ 

’30 — Helen  H.  Geisinger  is  employed 
as  a research  biochemist  in  the  New 
York  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital,  New 
^'ork  City,  tvorking  with  Or.  C.  N. 


Your  Christmas  Will  be  Merry 

If  you  join  the  next  year’s  Christman  Savings  Club 
now  forming  at  the  Bank  on  the  Corner 

You  will  need  money  for  next  year’s  Christmas,  just  as  you 
need  it  this.  By  joining  our  club  now,  you  can  easily  accumulate 
money  not  only  for  Christmas  Gifts,  but  for  Clothing,  Coal,  Taxes, 
Insurance  and  all  the  many  other  demands  that  come  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Our  club  has  a class  for  every  pocketbook. 

JOIN  TODAY  JOIN  TODAY 

The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Co* 

‘‘On  The  Corner^* 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  SPORTS 

AND  CHRISTMAS 

“INTERCOLLEGIA'l’E  SPORTS,”  the  weekly  authority,  has  scored 
a touchdown  on  the  opening  kick-off! 

Here’s  a magazine  that  will  prove  an  ideal  Gift  tor  Christmas  to 
the  boy  ....  or  to  the  college  man,  brother,  son  or  nephew. 

The  cost  is  small  ....  and  the  enjoyment  is  year-round. 

Published  throughout  the  College  Year,  September  to  June,  the 
forty  issues  will  cover  completely  eighteen  different  college  sports. 
'I'he  small  college  and  the  large  university  receive  equal  editorial  rec- 
ognition. 

Follow  the  trend  of  Sports  in  all  sections  of  the  country  yourself  by 
reading,  and  subscribing  to 

“INTERCOLLEGIATE  SPORTS” 

and  remember  it  makes  a perfect  present  for  Christmas! 


Special 
Introductory 
Offer 
12  Issues 
for  $1.00 


I N T C RC( ) L LE< ; I A T 10  S I ’( ) RTS 
(I  10.  lilllli  St.,  New  York 

Ditto 1!);! 

rioiiso  semi  I .VTKiu'oi.t.KUiATn  Spouts  to 


Niime  

Aildress  

City  iiml  Sliilt! 

rncloseci  is  check  for  ? 


( 1 year  @ ?3.0ti 
( 12  issues  @ $1 


One  Year 
Subscription 
of  40  Issues 
for  $3.00 

Ol).  M.  12.U 
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Myers.  The  work  consists  of  detailed 
analysis  of  the  blood  of  cancer  patients. 
Her  address  is  Apt.  3D,  201  W.  i6th 
St.,  New  York. 

’30 — Frances  A.  Forbes  is  a stenogra- 
pher in  the  law  office  of  Smith,  Warren, 
Stanley  and  Vitousek  in  Honolulu.  Ad- 
dress: 15+8  Wilder  Ave. 

’30 — Loraine  Edwards  attended  sum- 
mer school  at  New  York  University  and 
is  teaching  public  school  music  in  Fort 
Recovery,  O.,  again  this  year. 

'30 — Virginia  Frey  is  doing  graduate 
work  in  the  English  department  at  the 
University  of  Toledo  this  year.  Miss 


WHEN  IN  TOWN,  EAT  AT 
CAMPUS  RESTAURANT 
South  Main  at  College  Street 


BEHR’S  BOOT  SHOP 
15  North  Main  St. 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


PICTURES  OF  ALUMNI 


J.  E.  COLLINS 

OBERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHER 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 
FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 
Will  Gladly  Send  Selection 
on  Memo 

7 W.  College  St.  Oberlin 


OBERLIN  HARDWARE 
COMPANY 


13  S.  Main  Phone  205 


VARSITY  LUNCH 
The  popular  eating  place  for 
students  and  alumni. 

35  West  College  Street 


The  Best  in  Drugs 
PHONE  US 
WE  DELIVER 


Whitman’s  Sampler 

Tostwitch  Eats 

OHLY’S 

“on  tub  cornbu” 


Frey  spent  four  months  this  summer  in 
European  travel.  Address:  3516  Ridge- 
M-ood  Rd.,  Ottawa  Hills,  Toledo,  O. 

30  Mary  G.  Hartman  enthusiastically 
recommends  graduate  work  at  Smith  Col- 
lege,  where  she  received  a Master’s  de- 
gree last  June;  but  she  also  says  it  is  no 
“Open  Sesame”  to  an  instructorship.  She  is 
studying  at  Toledo  University  and  di- 
recting a French  conversation  group. 
“Sic  transit  gloria  mundi!”  Address: 
24.87  Parkwood  Ave.,  Toledo. 

’30 — Harold  Koontz  holds  the  $1200 
Strathcona  memorial  fellowship  in  trans- 
portation at  Yale  this  year.  Pie  lives  at 
188  Dwight  Ave.,  although  his  mail  ad- 
dress is  Box  1559  Yale  Station,  New  Ha- 
ven, Conn. 


’30 — The  marriage  of  \V.  Lucille  Frye 
to  James  A.  Rose,  University  of  Tennes- 
see ’25,  was  solemnized  October  9 in  East 
Orange,  N.  J.  Marjorie  Gardner,  ’30, 
was  maid  of  honor.  Mrs.  Rose  is  teach- 
ing music  in  the  public  schools  of  East 
Orange,  and  Mr.  Rose  is  employed  as  an 
engineer  with  the  Public  Service  Electric 
and  Gas  Co.  of  Newark,  N.  J.  Address: 
1 13  S.  Clinton  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

’30 — Robert  E.  Burtt  preached  for 
three  months  this  summer  in  Academy, 
S.  Dak.,  and  is  now  in  his  second  year 
in  PTnion  Theological  Seminary.  Ad- 
dress: 600  W.  122nd  St.,  New  York. 

’30 — May  T.  Ramsay  was  married  Au- 
gust 7 at  her  home  in  Plonolulu  to  Henry 
V.  Danford.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Danford  are 
at  home  at  3103  Alika  St.,  Honolulu. 

’30 — Gertrude  L.  Brocket!  has  become 
associate  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Ploughton  College,  Ploughton,  N.  Y.  In 
June  she  received  the  Master’s  degree  at 
Brown  University. 

’30 — Lester  W.  Plaering  is  graduate  as- 
sistant in  physics  at  Cornell  University. 
Last  August  he  received  the  Master’s  de- 
gree from  Ohio  State  University.  Address: 
717  Buffalo  St.  E.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

’30 — Winifred  Tidd  is  head  of  the  his- 
tory department  at  Plickory  Pligh  School, 
Sharon,  Pa.  Address;  Clark,  Pa. 

c’30 — Thomas  W.  Williams  is  instruc- 
tor of  voice  at  the  School  of  Music,  Da- 
kota Weslevan  University,  Mitchell,  S. 
Dak. 

’30 — Helen  F.  Bolz  is  teaching  for  the 
second  year  at  East  High  School,  Akron, 
O.,  and  is  living  at  4206  Mayfield  Rd., 
S.  Euclid,  O.  This  summer  Miss  Bolz 
enjoyed  a two-month  trip  through  Ger- 
many. 

’30 — Francis  C.  Oakley  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  director  of  admissions 
of  Oberlin  College.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oakley 
are  living  at  189  E.  College  St. 

’30— Marjorie  Gardner  has  taken  a po- 
sition with  Bloomingdale  Bros.,  Inc.,  in 
New  York  City.  Address:  106  Bedford 
St.,  New  York. 

»30 Virginia  Thatcher’s  new  position 

in  the  personnel  department  of  Iloch- 
schild,  Kohn,  and  Company,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  entails  chiefly  fashion  training  for 
the  employees.  Address:  9 East  Eager  St., 


altimore. 

»30 The  engagement  of  Sara  W.  Ben- 

:tt  to  Francis  F.  Campbell  of  Ilavcr- 
Til,  ’26,  has  been  announced.  Miss  Bcn- 
•tt’is  teaching  this  year  in  the  North 
uincy  High  School,  North  Quincy, 
A/t/lruss!  7^  Beach  St.,  Wollas- 


ton, Mass. 


’30 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  B.  Fisk 
(Margaret  Palmer)  are  at  home  at  1015 
E.  521KI  St.,  Chicago. 

’30 — Robert  L.  Garvin,  working  as  an 
aide  for  the  Cleveland  Associated  Chari- 
ties, has  seventy  families  to  keep  fed  and 
clothed. 

’30 — Lawrence  T.  Burwell  was  award- 
ed a fellowship  in  chemistry  by  Howard 
University  for  1931-32.  Address:  1612 
V St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C, 

c’30 — Arnold  Campana  is  in  complete 
charge  of  all  instrumental  work  in  Wash- 
ington County,  Ohio,  and  is  living  at  300 
Sixth  St.,  Marietta. 

’30 — Lawrence  C.  Ross  began  work  on 
the  Master’s  degree  at  Cornell  University 
this  summer.  Ilis  regular  work  is  still 
being  performed  in  West  High  School, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  For  extra-curricular 
amusement  Mr.  Ross  has  become  associ- 
ated with  the  Rochester  Intimate  Arts 
Theater. 

’30 — Mildred  E.  Drake  is  teaching  art 
in  the  junior  high  school  and  living  at 
1207  L^’oeer  Ave.,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

’30 — Teaching  in  the  stenographic  de- 
partment of  the  Oberlin  School  of  Com- 
merce is  now  the  occupation  of  Juanita 
Schramm. 

’30 — Georgia  flenrietta  Taylor  was 
married  at  her  home  in  lA^mbard,  111.,  on 
August  8 to  Basil  J.  Milovsoroff,  ’32. 
Annistine  Waterbury,  a classmate  of  the 
bride,  was  in  attendance.  Mr.  Milovso- 
roff is  finishing  his  senior  year  in  Oberlin 
and  Mrs.  Milovsoroff  has  a oosition  in 
the  Alumni  Records  Office  of  the  College. 
They  are  living  at  251  Forest  St. 

’30 — Hollis  W.  Barber  is  continuing 
his  rrraduate  study  at  th'*  American  Uni- 
versity. Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he 
holds  an  assistantship  in  economics.  His 
address  is  003  ifith  St.  N.  W. 

’30 — K.  Eugenia  Noble  is  teaching 
English  *in  the  Blnme  High  School  and 
living  at  202  W.  Auglaze  St.,  Wapako- 
neta,  Ohio. 

‘30 — “I’ve  finished  my  work  in  the 
Oberlin  museum — as  you  may  know.  And 
now  Fm  gracing  the  parental  doorstep. 
I’m  being  fed  well,  so  T guess  I’ll  stay 
until  some  other  museum  considers  me 
an  answer  to  their  prayers.  In  case  any- 
one is  interested,  my  address  is  now  29 
Proctor  Blvd.,  Utica,  N.  Y.  T have  been 
known  to  answer  letters  to  my  friends.” 
Harriott  B.  Churchill. 

’30 — The  engagement  has  been  an- 
nounced of  Jeannette  BoAvman,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Bowman.  East 
Cleveland,  O.,  to  Donald  R.  Tuttle. 
Miss  Bowman  studied  at  the  Cleveland 
Art  School  and  for  the  past  three  years 
has  done  experimental  work  on  electric 
lights  at  Ncln  Park.  Mr.  Tuttle  is  teach- 
ing English  in  the  Y Preparatory  School, 
Cleveland,  and  doing  graduate  work  at 
Y’estern  Reserve. 

’30 — After  studying  toward  her  M.A. 
at  Columbia  the  past  summer,  Adeline 
Wheatley  is  again  at  Central  School, 
South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  teaching  Latin 
and  French. 

’30— Lyman  B.  Yeager  travels  the 
bumpy  roads  over  the  mountains  of  Mt. 
Pleasant  Township,  Pa.,  in  the  schools 
of  which  township  he  is  music  super- 
visor. 

’31 — Alice  M.  Clement  is  studying  in 
the  Occupational  'Fherapy  Department 
of  the  Sheppard  and  Enoch  Pratt  Hos- 
pital, Towson,  Maryland. 


TRAVEL  SERVICES  FOR  ALLMM 

Convenient  and  Enjoyable  Travel  Assured  by  the  Appointing  of  the  American  Express  Company  as 
the  Ollicial  Travel  Bureau  of  the  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Extensi<iii  Service 


YOUR  CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAYS 

A delightful  Christmas  gift  to  your- 
r self,  your  family  or  your  friends — one 

offers  recreation,  rest,  pleasure, 
j jj  health — precious  things — all  in  a trip 

11^  away  from  sulkv  winter  weather,  to 

sunny  places  and  lands  cnchantingly 
■ r foreign,  and  yet  near  enough  for  a 

^ short  trip!  The  West  Indies  . . . Ber- 

muda . . . Mexico  . . . and  others  . . . your  Christmas  holi- 
days will  be  different  and  unforgettable  this  year  I 
Christmas  Day  falls  on  a Friday.  So  does  New  Year's  Day. 
You  need  miss  only  four  business  days  between  these  two 
week-ends  to  enjoy  a full  10-day  vacation!  Every  extra  day 
that  you  can  spare  makes  your  trip  more  comprehensive. 
Choose  the  trip  for  you  from  among  these  various  attrac- 
tive travel  suggestions: 

• CHRISTMAS  VACATION  TRIPS 

To  the  West  Indies  Minimum 


AND  YOUR  WINTUR  VACATION 


Jan.  23  “CALIFORNIA” 

. . 18  days  . 

. 195.00 

Feb.  6 “FRANCE”  . . 

. . 11  days  . 

. 17.5.00 

Feb.  20  “FRANCE”  . . 

. . 18  days  . 

. 235.00 

Feb.  20  “KUNGSHOLM” 

. . 18  days  . 

. 210.00 

Mar.  12  “KUNGSHOLM” 

. . 18  days  . 

. 210.00 

Mar.  25  “VULCANIA”  . 

. . 17  days  . 

. 2154)0 

Longer  Cruises 

“MARIPOSA”  South  Seas  and  Oriental  Cruise — 
maiden  voy'age — sails  Jan.  16  from  New  York, 
returns  April  28  to  San  Francisco;  price  from 
San  Francisco,  $1250.00;  from  New  York  . . 1500.00 

“ROTTERDAM”  Mediterranean  Cruise  — com- 
prehensive itinerary;  leaves  New  York  Feb.  6, 

returns  April  16;  70  days 900.00 

“SANTA  BARBARA”  and  “SOUTHERN 
CROSS”  Around  South  America;  leaves  New 
York  Feb.  13,  returns  April  26;  72  days  . . . 1695.00 

EUROPE!  NEXT  SUMMER 


Sailing  Dec.  23— "CONTE  GRANDE”— 12  day  Cost 
Christmas  Cruise.  Returns  January  4.  From 


New  York .$175.00 

Sailing  Dec.  19  - "FRANCONIA”  - 16-Day 
Cruise.  Returns  Jan.  5.  From  New  York  . . 175.00 


(Prices  are  minimum,  less  shore  excursions) 

To  IMexico 

(Jec.  15  and  29 — 15-day  Escorted  tour-cruise  to 
Mexico  and  New  Orleans,  leaving  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  ( can  be  joined  from  your  town,  prices 
quoted  on  request).  From  Chicago  ....  383.00 

Dec.  15  and  29 — 16-day  Escorted  tour-cruise  to 

Mexico,  Havana  and  Florida.  From  Chicago  . 434.00 

Dec.  15  and  29 — 18-day  Escorted  tour-cruise  to 

Mexico,  Havana  and  New  York.  From  Chicago  446.00 
Dec.  1 6 and  30 — 17-day  Escorted  tour  to  Mexico 
City,  leaving  San  Antonio,  returning  to  Tucson; 
opportunity  for  people  traveling  to  California 
to  visit  Mexico  en  route.  From  San  Antonio  . 346.00 

(Mexico  and  Central  America  Tour-Cruises 
will  leave  every  two  weeks  throughout  the  win- 
ter, up  to  and  including  March  22.) 

To  BERMUDA — All-expense  trips  of  varying 
durations;  five  sailings  weekly  throughout  the 

winter.  5-day  trips  from 76.00 

To  FLORIDA  — Special  10-day  escorted  train 
tour  leaving  Cincinnati  on  Dec.  26;  Rate  from 

Cincinnati  $110;  from  Chicago 118.00 

(Same  tour  also  leaving  Jan.  23  and  Feb.  20) 

V EST  INDIES  Cruises  Sailing  Later  in  the  Winter 
IL'esf  Indies  Cruise  prices  are  from  ISetv  York 
Jan.  12  “AUGUSTUS”  ...  10  days  . . $185.00 
Jan.  23  “AUGUSTUS”  . . . 16  days  . . 237.00 


Educational  Tours  Specially  Arranged  for  Alumni 
and  Advanced  Students.  Sailings  Late  June  and 
Early  July  1932.  Tours  About  2 Months  Duration. 

1.  Music  Lovers  Tour  . . . Educational  Director,  Prof.  Earl  V. 
Moore,  University  of  Michigan. 

2.  Contemporary  Educational  Tour  . . . Educational  Director,  Dr. 
Thos.  Alexander,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

3.  Social  Conditions  and  Problems  Tour  . . . Educational  Director, 
Prof.  Taylor,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

4.  Agricultural  Tour  . . . Educational  Director,  Dr.  C.  E.  Ladd, 
Associate  Dean  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

5.  Industrial  Tour  . . . Educational  Director,  Prof.  N.  C.  Miller, 
Rutgers  University. 

6.  Architectural  Tour  . . . Educational  Director,  Prof.  W.  W.  Camp- 
hell,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

7.  Art  Tour  . . . Educational  Director,  Prof.  Chas.  Richards, . 
Oberlin  College. 

8.  Psychological  Residential  Study  Tour  . . . Educational  Director, 
Prof.  H.  M.  Beaumont,  University  of  Kentucky. 

9.  Anthropological  Tour  (to  New  Mexico)  . . . Educational  Di- 
rector, Prof.  P.  H.  Nesbitt,  Curator,  Logan  Museum,  Beloit 
College. 

(Write  in  for  complete  information  and  itineraries) 
“AMEXTOURS”  of  EUROPE— Means:  Escorted  tours 
under  American  Express  management,  at  exceedingly  at- 
tractive rates.  Tours  vary  from  a 25-day  trip  for  $278,  to 
an  86-day  tour  costing  $941. 

“TRAVAMEX”  Tours  of  EUROPE— A new  idea  for 


economical  travel  at  about  $9  a day  while  in  Europe.  You 
travel  independently,  choose  your  own  date  and  ship,  and 
yet  all  plans  are  arranged  in  advance  for  )'ou.  Ten  fasci- 
nating itineraries  to  choose  from  — dura- 
tions vary  from  15  to  35  days,  while  in 
Europe. 

At  All  Times— the  Earliest 
Bookings  Receive  the  Best 
Accommodations 


mVELERS  OIUIUCS.TIAVCL  SOtVICC 
MEIU  ANO  tVCRYWMUU 


FILL  IN  THE  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TO  ADDRESS  MOST  CONVENIENT  TO  YOU — 

American  Express  Intercollegiate  Travel  Extension  Service,  65  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Express  Company,  1003  Huron  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio  34 


Gentlemen:  I am  interested  in  the  trip  checked.  Please  send  me  information  and  literature. 

□ Christmas  Vacation  Trip  to D South  America  Cruise 

Q West  Indies  Cruise □ Florida,  Bermuda  

□ Mexico  Tour-Cruise □ Special  Educational  Tours  to  Europe 

n “MARIPOSA”  South  Seas  and  Oriental  Cruise O “AMEXTOURS”  to  Europe 

D Mediterranean  Cruise □ “TRAVAMEX”  Tours  to  Europe 

^ame  .Address 


Through  the  Years 
With  Cleveland  Trust 


Six  of  the  first  hundred  savings  pass  books  issued 
by  this  bank  are  still  in  use.  Their  pages  refleet 
36  years  of  eordial  assoeiation  between  their 
owners  and  this  bank.  In  those  36  years  deposits 
have  been  made  frequently,  withdrawals  have 
been  available  promptly,  and  regular  interest 
has  been  added  at  least  twiee  a year— every  year. 

Cleveland  Cm$t 

Mfinhfr  FfiliTiil  Reapne  System  anil  Clevelanil  Clcarini;  Unuse  Association 
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